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THE  NORTHMEN. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  nations  whose  mythology  is  more  interesting,  or 
which  is  more  in  consonance  with  the  character  of  the  |)eople,  than  that  of 
the  ScanilanavLns,  or  Northmen,  of  Eurojw.  They  were  a  l)ol(l,  warlike 
and  daring  race,  and  the  very  spirit  of  their  religion  was  the  tqnrit  of  war. 
Originally  a  tril)e  of  the  Scythians,  flying  from  oppression,  and  settling  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  they  in  a  short  time  l>ccame  a  powerful  nation  of 
warriors.  Not  satisfied  with  subjugating  nearly  all  the  North  of  Europe, 
they  poured  their  warlike  legions  into  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  at  length 
sw'ept  across  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  Rome,  once 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  world.  But  it  was  only  in  the  cold  and  cheerless 
North,  tliat  this  people  retained  their  peculiar  characteristics.  In  the  South 
their  own  customs  and  superstitions  became  in  a  short  time  assimilated  to 
those  of  the  people  with  whom  they  mingled. 

Looking  at  the  mythology  of  the  Northmen  we  discover  a  cause,  and  a 
powerful  one  too,  of  their  remarkable  courage  and  warlike  valor ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  see  how  the  religious  opinions  and  8U|)erstitioDs  of  a  people  are 
moulded  into  a  form  suited  to  their  j)articular  character  and  dis|K)sition.  As 
war  was  their  chief  occupation,  and  in  their  view  the  only  one  worthy  of 
men,  all  their  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  all  their  customs,  and  indeed 
everything  which  could  possibly  have  any  influence  in  moulding  the  char¬ 
acter,  breathed  the  spirit  of  war — were  most  admirably  fitted  to  ins{>ire 
martial  courage,  and  to  foster  and  cherish  a  love  for  bold  adventure,  a 
passion  for  chivalrous  enterprise.  Odin,  their  great  leader  and  founder, 
attempted  to  intro4lucc  no  al)stract  or  metaphysical  notions  of  Deity ;  he  did 
not  represent  God  as  being  an  all-per\’ading,  immaterial,  and  every  where 
present  Spirit  The  ideas  which  he  inculcated  were  entirely  divested  of 
spirituality,  being  of  a  material  nature,  and  such  .as  could  lx;  gras|)ed  and 
understood  by  his  countrymen.  He  himself  was  a  warrior,  and  the  leader 
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of  warriors.  It  was  the  warlike  spirit,  a  daring,  reckless,  roving  disposition, 
which  he  wished  to  encourage — a  chivalrous  valor  and  a  contempt  of  danger 
and  <leatli,  which  ho  wished  to  foster.  With  tliis  view  the  institutions  of 
Odin  were  established — institutions,  which,  considering  the  end  designed, 
more  than  rival  the  far-famed  laws  of  SjMuta. 

<  A  strange  and  savage  faith 
Of  mightiest  power  !  it  framed  the  unfeeling  soul 
Stern  to  inflict  and  stubborn  to  endure, 

That  laughed  in  death.* 

Like  all  other  nations  the  Scandanavians  believed  in  a  future  state  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments — a  heaven  and  a  hell.  Hut  the  happiness  <lestined 
to  l>e  enjoyed  by  the  good,  and  the  inis<*ries  and  wretchedness  laid  up  for 
those  who  were  accounted  fit  subjects  for  the  w'rath  of  heaven,  were,  as  is 
the  case  generally  with  uncivilized  nations,  entirely  sensual,  ami  such  as 
a  W'arlike  and  ^rlmrous  |)eo|»le  would  most  desire  or  dread.  In  their  system 
of  morality  the  hardy  warrior  and  the  roving  adventurer  were  alone  truly 
goo<l  and  b<*loved  of  the  gcwls.  Courage  was  the  chief  virtue,  and  coward¬ 
ice  the  most  deadly  and  damning  sin.  Those  whose  life  had  been  a  life  of 
warfare,  hardship,  and  Inild  adventure,  who  took  a  fierce  delight  in  the 
slaughter  of  their  neighliors  and  in  the  destruction  of  tlieir  foes,  who  en¬ 
countered  death  with  a  smile  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  or  fc?ll  in  some 
wild  expe<lition,  or  by  their  own  hands — those,  and  those  only,  were  admitted 
to  the  joys  of  Valhalla.  They,  ii|K)n  their  death,  were  immediately  ushered 
into  the  Hall  of  Odin,  the  Palace  of  the  Cods,  there  to  enjoy  everhusting 
felicity.  There  the  hardy,  earth-lHim  warriors  wit  at  the  feast  of  the  Gods, 
and  caroused  in  goblets  rnatle  from  the  skulls  of  their  slaughtered  enemies. 

.\a  U|M>n  earth  their  chief  delight  was  in  war,  so  there,  in  the  home  of 
bravo  spirits,  they  wen^  every  day  engaged  in  the  tierce  encounter,  the  raging 
conflict,  and  all  the  din  and  tumult  of  battle.  There  was  the  tented  field — 
the  flashing  of  swords,  the  clangor  of  arms,  the  waving  of  banners,  the 
neighing  of  the  steinl  impatient  of  delay,  and  the  interchange  of  ghastly 
wounds.  Hut  soon  as  the  sun  had  dippi'd  liehind  the  western  mountains, 
‘  the  death-doing  work  was  done,’ — the  overthrown  and  bloody  warrior 
sjming  to  life  unscathed,  and  the  slain  war-horse  revived  as  if  by  the  touch 
of  magic,  and  uninjured  Imre  his  rider  in  trium|)h  to  the  Hall  of  Odin. 

For  those /fir  just  men,  however,  who  died  not  in  battle,  a  more  jmaceful 
but  fur  less  envious  and  glorious  paradise  was  providi'd.  Their  home  was  a 
magnificent  golden  I’alace,  situated  amidst  charming  groves  and  flowery 
meads,  where  spring  |M*rennial  n*igned. 

Hut  such  w'as  not  the  home  of  him  who  had  led  a  life  of  inactivitv  and 
liad  died  by  sickness,  or  by  age.  No — liis  frighted  spirit  fled  to  gloomy 
caverns,  tilled  with  hissing  serpents  and  slimy  i-eptiles,  there  to  grovel  in 
wretchedness  and  wo.  He  dwelt  in  deep  Niflheim,  the  kingdom  of  the  dark 
queen  Hela,  whose  ‘Palace  was  remorse  and  anguish,  whose  table  was 
famine,  whose  waiters  wen^  exjmetation  and  delay,  the  threshold  of  whose 
do«ir  was  precipice,  whoso  lied  was  leanness,  and  w  hose  looks  transfixed 
every  beholder  w  ith  terror.’ 

Such  was  the  aboile  of  the  inactive,  tlie  unw’arliko,  and  the  cowardly. 
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And  when  wo  consider  tlie  influence  of  such  a  lielief  as  this,  can  we  w’onder 
at  die  daring*  roving  character  of  die  Northmen  ? 

In  the  death-song  of  Kagiiar  Lodbrok,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  those 
Sea-kings,  as  they  were  styled,  who  were  for  so  long  a  time  objects  of  terror 
and  dismay  to  all  nations  exjwsed  to  their  ravages  and  incursions,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  opinions  is  strikingly  exhibited,  l^agnar,  having  invaded 
England  w  as  defeated,  and  cast  by  his  cruel  couqueror,  Ella  of  Northumbria, 
into  a  dungeon  tilled  w  ith  ser|>ents.  Here,  afler  l)eing  mortally  wounded, 
but  before  the  poison  had  |Kmeimted  to  his  vitals,  tradition  says  ho  comjioscd 
and  sung  his  own  deatli-song,  in  which  he  narrates  his  various  e\|>editions 
and  exploits,  and  glories  in  the  thought  that  he  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Palace  of  Odin,  threatens  his  murderer  with  the  vengeance  of  his  sons,  and 
lK)asts  that  no  groan  shall  disgrace  his  departure.  The  last  strain  of  his 
death-song  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Wheaton  in  his  interesting  ‘History  of 
the  Northmen 

‘  Cease  my  strain  !  I  hear  them  call, 

Who  bid  me  hence  to  Odin’s  Hall ! 

High  seated  in  their  blest  abodes, 

I  soon  shall  quati’the  drink  of  Gods. 

The  hours  of  life  have  glided  by — 

I  fall  !  but  laughing  will  1  die  ! 

The  hours  of  life  have  glided  by — 
i  fall !  but  laughing  wdll  I  die  !' 

The  physical  condition  of  their  young  men  was  in  strict  consonance  with 
their  religious  lielicf.  They  were  hardened  by  athletic  exercises,  and  trained 
up  to  perform  feats  of  daring  and  difliculty.  And  considering  all  this  phys¬ 
ical  and  moral  training,  need  we  wonder  at  the  contempt  of  danger  and 
death  which  Northmen  exhibited — at  the  narrations  of  their  bards,  who  say, 
‘  our  w'arrioi*s  meet  death  with  a  smile,’  ‘  they  face  danger  with  transport,’ 
‘  and  though  covered  with  wounds  they  exjiire  in  triumph’?  Need  we  wonder 
that  upon  the  gravestone  of  the  warrior  the  epitaph  should  be  written,  ‘he 
fell,  laughed,  and  died  T  Need  wc  w'onder  that,  under  the  influence  of  an 
excited  imagination  and  the  delicious  mead,  they  should  be  seized  with  such 
a  warlike  fury  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  l>ctween  friend  and  foe,  hut 
should  attack  all  indiscriminately,  waging  war  even  with  trees,  stocks  and 
stones,  and  that  even  numbers  of  the  lair  sex  should  become  warriors,  sea- 
kings  and  pirates  ? 

Under  the  influence  of  their  desperate  love  of  w'ar,  and  their  |>assion 
‘  strong  as  death’  for  daring  adventure,  the  Northmen  extended  their  w’an- 
derings  over  almost  every  sea,  and  became  a  nation  of  pirates  and  freebooters. 
To  plunder,  to  lay  waste  and  nivage,  they  considered  not  only  lawful,  but 
honorable  and  glorious.  Every  sea  witnessed  their  valor,  and  almost  every 
maritime  nation  exhibited  marks  of  their  de8|)erate  daring.  It  was  the 
glory  and  boast  of  these  sea-kings  and  their  liands  of  mauraders,  ‘  that  they 
never  sought  shelter  under  a  roof,  or  drained  their  drinking-horns  at  a  cottage 
fire.’ 

‘  O’er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free, 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 

Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home  ! 

These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway  ; 
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Oor  flag  the  ac^^ntre  all  who  meet  obcj. 

Dura  the  wild  lire  in  tumult  still  to  range, 

From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change.’ 

Their  warriors  they  buried  upon  the  sea-sliore,  where  tlieir  spirits  might 
listen  to  the  music  of  tlie  dashing  waters  and  the  howl  of  tlie  northern  tem¬ 
pest  ‘  For  these  tril>es,’  says  a  Swedish  historian,  ‘  imagined  that  the  shades 
of  heroes  preferred  the  majestic  noise  of  the  billows  to  the  silent  rejK)se  of  a 
valley  or  plain ;  and  that  their  ghosts,  rising  amidst  the  obscurity  of  die 
evening,  loved  to  contemplate  the  sons  of  Odin  returning  from  their  foreign 
cxiieditions,' and  repeating  the  warlike  songs  with  which  they  had  inspired 
them.’  «  B.  O. 


SHELLEY. 

BT  MRS.  JANE  E.  LOCKE. 

*  Shelley,  who  was  one  of  the  most  highly  gifle<l  poets  of  the  Satanic  School,  was 
drowncil  on  his  passage  from  Italy  to  England.  Reing  an  avowed  atheist,  no  ray  from 
Heaven  broke  in  upon  the  awful  solitude  of  his  spirit,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  dejected 
boj>es,  ha.  made  no  sign  and  died.”  ' 

*  Twas  thus  he  passed,  that  mighty  spirit  passed. 

And  no  bright  hope  came  o’er  him  to  the  last ; 

Within  his  soul  there  glowed  no  sacred  fire, 

No  ‘  Ir.y  to  Jesus’  lingered  on  his  lyre. 

As  vanished  from  its  wires  the  master  spell, 

And  pulseless  down  the  hand,  that  swept  it,  fell. 

That  lyre,  whose  tones  were  heard  in  Alpine  caves. 

That  rolled  its  numbers  o’er  the  Tiber’s  waves. 

That  breathed  its  sweetness  through  the  linden  groves 
Of  Italy,  and  hymned  her  classic  loves  ; 

That  lyre,  tluit  powerful  stirred  to  meaner  things. 

Had  no  key  holy  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

But  woe  for  him,  whose  gifled  heart  and  hand 
Can  all  the  beautiful  of  earth  command. 

Can  hold  discourse  with  nature,  converse  high 
With  all  the  lovely,  bright,  beneatli  tlie  sky. 

And  yet  beyond  see  naught;  whose  visual  ray 
Can  view  no  light,  wiiere  beams  eternal  day  ; 

Can  talk  not,  harp  not,  of  tliat  place  of  rest, 

Where,  witli  their  golden  lyres,  attend  the  blest — 

Ay,  w’oe  indeed  for  such — w’here  much  is  given. 

There  much  w’ill  be  required  by, Heaven. 

Shelley,  w’e  missed  thee  from  our  mystic  band. 

And  mourned  our  brother  in  a  distant  land  ; 

Ay,  mourned  thee  in  thy  full  meridian  blight— 

But  more  we  mourned  tliy  starless,  hopeless  night. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  JOURNAL 

OF  A  CRUISE 

AMONG  THE  WE^T  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  second  officer  of  our  ship  was  a  tough,  weather-l)eaten  sailor, 

*  Who  long  had  voyaged  in  many  a  stormy  sea,* 

having  followed  his  vocation  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Of  course,  in  his 
various  wanderings  during  that  period,  he  had  met  with  not  a  few  narrow 
esca{>es  and  thrilling  incidents.  I  sometimes  bore  him  company  when  it 
was  his  turn  to  take  the  night  watch,  and  he  wouUl  interest  me  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  his  adventures.  Among  many  other  incidents  he  related 
to  me  the  following. 

LO^S  OF  THE  BRIO  SUPERB. 

*  I  once  voyaged  in  the  brig  Tariff,  of  Portland — you  rememlwr  the  old 
brig  Tariff,  don’t  you  ?  We  sailed  from  the  West  Indies  in  company  with 
the  brig  Superb,  with  as  fine  a  breeze  os  ever  tempted  mariner  to  loose  sail, 
and  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  looking  blessings  on  our  exjKjdition.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  blue  hills  faded  from  sight,  as  we  flew  along  under  full  sail,  amid 
the  glad  leaping  waves,  and  before  night  they  had  sunk  l)elow  the  line 
of  the  horizon,  which  became  distinct  and  unbroken.  But  how  ficklo 
and  changeful  is  the  sea ! — with  the  night  came  clouds  and  blackness  and 
storm.  We  were  obliged  to  reef  one  sail  after  another,  and  by  the  next 
morning  the  vessel  was  laboring  on  her  course  under  the  closest  sail  we 
could  get  on  her.  At  stvm  hells  of  the  morning  w’atch,  we  hove  to  ;  and  the 
Superb,  which  had  kept  within  gun-shot  of  us  all  the  time,  did  the  same. 
But  the  gale  still  increasing,  and  the  sea  running  tremendously,  our  vessel 
was  much  strained,  and  leaked  so  badly,  that  all  the  pum|)s  could  scarcely 
keep  her  free.  As  a  last  resort,  we  put  the  ship  before  the  gale,  and  scud 
under  bare  poles;  deeming  that  if  we  met  with  no  accident,  we  might  nin 
away  from  the  purlieu  of  the  storm.  Four  men  were  |)laced  to  steady  the 
helm — we  flew  like  an  arrow  over  the  boiling  waste,  with  not  an  inch  of 
'  canva.ss  spread,  for  could  she  have  borne  it,  it  would  have  l)cen  rent  to  shreds 
by  the  tempest.  The  Superb  still  followed  in  our  track,  so  near  us  that  we 
.  could  see  the  men  on  her  decks,  as  she  pitched  down  the  gigantic  billows — 
flying,  like  ourselves,  fi-om  the  wrath  of  the  irrcsistable  storm — huntivl,  as  it 
were,  by  the  demons  of  destruction.  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  Mr.  Hackinsaek, 
that  I  have  met  with  many  gales  and  tempests  in  my  (lay — monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  thunder  tem|>ests  and  burning  siroccos  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
white  squalls  round  the  I Io|)e,  hurricanes  in  the  Indies,  as  well  as  the  tre¬ 
mendous  gales  that  sometimes  blow  on  our  own  coiist,  but  I  must  say  that 
this  gale,  as  to  strength  and  duration,  out-did  every  tiling  that  I  ever  cx(>eri- 
cnccd  before  or  have  met  with  since.  At  each  plunge  our  vessel  rnarle  into 
the  foaming  gulfs  between  the  inountnin-piled  surges,  she  quivered  from 
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]»n)W  to  rtcni,  like  ii  harjKKJiied  f^rarnpiis.  How  she  held  together  through 
tho  hard  kiiocka  and  battering  of  that  fierce  temiM‘st,  old  and  sea-lieaten  as 
ahe  was,  is  more  than  I  can  deteniiinc.  I  had  lashed  myself  to  tho  laniards 
of  the  after  shrowds,  to  keep  from  being  swept  from  the  deck — I  cast  a 
glance  at  the  Su|>erl>,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  them  ;  she  was  at  the  moment 
trembling  on  the  summit  of  a  gigantic  black  billow — she  rushed  over  it,  and 
plunging  her  liows  d«3ep  into  the  turbulent  liosom  of  the  succeeding  wave ; 
swill  as  thought,  she  broached  to — so  suddenly,  and  with  such  force  that  her 
masts  snapped  from  her  decks,  like  jiarched  reeds,  at  the  fierce  onset  of  the 
hurricane.  Another  billow  hid  her  from  view  ;  when  she  appeared  in  sight 
again  we  could  see  that  her  decks  had  been  swept  clear  of  everything, 
except  two  men  who  were  a[)|>arcntly  lashed  to  the  helm — masts,  quarter- 
rails,  gunnels,  com [mn ion- ways,  lioats, — all  were  shivered  to  pieces  and 
scattered  to  the  waves ;  and  a  large,  maddening  billow  was  rusliing  down 
over  her  stern ; — again  she  dis^ippeured  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea — and  forever ! 
wo  looked  anxiously  over  tho  sjiot  she  had  occupied  a  moment  before — all 
was  blank — nothing  met  our  gaze  hut  the  angry  surges  lushing  themselves, 
and  roaring  onwards  as  if  eager  for  a  new  prey  ! — not  a  vestage  of  the 
wrecked  vessel  remained — she  had  l)een  wrenched  to  pieces  by  the  shock  in 
broaching  to.  The  hungry  waves  roared  and  boomed  aliove  them,  and  the 
tem|>est  ravcil  os  fiercely  as  ever,  as  if  exulting  in  her  destruction,  while  that 
bravo  ship  and  her  gallant  crew  were  swinging  down  to  their  silent  resting- 
places  in  tho  unfathomable  depths  of  the  sea.  O  !  it  was  unspeakably  try  ing 
to  us,  as  you  well  may  imagine,  to  behold  those  poor  fellows  thus  engulphed 
U'fore  our  eyes,  and  not  lie  able  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  Hut  it  would 
have  lieen  worse  than  phrenzy  in  us  to  have  thought  of  rendering  them 
assistance.  We  were  as  a  feather  in  the  breath  of  that  fierce  tempest,  and 
could  not  have  stayetl  our  own  headlong  career,  much  less  have  gone  back 
in  tha  teeth  of  that  tnuneiidoiis  blast,  to  their  aid.  We  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  fMuietrate  through  a  wall  of  iron  os  to  do  so.  Soon  we  were 
far  from  the  dreadful  s|K>t.  For  three  days  we  flew  on  the  wings  of  the 
gale,  athwart  the  foaming  depths— r-the  very  plaything  of  the  storm,  some- 
timers  lieing  driven  all  under  water  by  its  force,  and  many  times  narrowly 
crscaping  the  fate  of  our  brothers  of  the  Su|Mirb ;  and  during  these  three 
long,  long  days  of  hunger,  and  cold,  and  fatigue,  sleep  w'as  a  stranger  to  our 
ryes — we  dared  not  abate  in  the  least  our  watchfulness.  When  at  length 
the  storm  had  s|ient  its  fury,  W’e  wenj  many  a  wide  league  on  our  voyage  ; 
and  in  the  fair  breezes,  and  on  the  smooth,  sunny  sea  that  succeeded,  we 
found  rt*8t,  and  leisure  to  refiair  the  injuries  that  our  good  ship  had  sustained 
during  the  pressure  of  the  temiK'st.’* 

^  September  8th,  183*4. 

The  sea  lies  ouisiretcheil,  calm  and  l>eaiitiful — the  mild  sunshine  is  K  sk- 
iiig  on  the  long,  undulating  swell,  and  the  elements  seem  to  have  sunk  aw'ay 
in  exhaustion  after  a  night  of  squalls.  The  little  stormy  petrels  ore  slowly 
and  mournfully  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  blue  expanse,  on  quiet 
wing;  and  the  vefwel  sits  almost  moveh'ss  on  the  waters,  with  her  sails  flap¬ 
ping  idly  against  the  masts,  fitfully  breaking  the  breathless  silenee  with  their 
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low,  soil,  playful  music«*-as  if  the  spirits  of  the  sea  were  shaking  them  in 
wantonness  and  frolick.  But  who  can  say  how'  long  this  may  continue  ?  in 
an  hour  the  winds  may  be  roaring  through  the  top,  and  the  vessel  bowing 
down  in,  and  struggling  with  the  waked  up  billows.  Fickle  waters!  they 
tluit  track  thy  far  w'aves  must  be  ever  watchfid — and  wa  l)e  to  those  who, 
confiding  in  thy  tranquillity,  sluiriber  in  imagined  security  ! 

The  sailors  were  collected  in  a  group  near  the  windlass,  telling  long  yams 
of  their  sea  life — the  perils  and  hair-hreadlh  escajKJS  they  had  met  with  in 
their  wanderings,  and  of  the  supernatural  events  that  had  fallen  under  their 
ohservation.  There  is  no  class  of  people  more  sujwrstitious  than  seamen  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  l)o  wonderetl  at  that  those  who  live  amid  the  wonders  of  the 
mighty  deej) — w'hose  home  and  heritage  is  the  dim,  lK)undless,  solitary  sea, 
should  he  so.  Nothing  is  too  gross  and  iinreasonahle  for  their  belief.  I 
heard  then  tell,  with  as  sol>er  a  countenance  as  one  would  relate  the  cotnmon 
occurrences  of  a  day,  of  a  class  of  men  whom  they  called  Fins — {)erha|>s 
Finlanders — who  had  the  power  of  pertbrming  the  wihlest  and  most  unnat¬ 
ural  feats,  such  as  boring  the  windlass  bitts  and  drawing  spirits  therefrom — 
of  obtaining  delicate  viands  and  fresh  meats  by  mysterious  incantations,  et 
cetera.  One  said  that  he  once  saile<l  in  a  ship  from  Charleston,  that  had 
among  her  crew  a  man  who  never  coidd  l)c  found  on  board  after  night  fall, 
search  the  vessel  in  and  out,  bui  who  was  always  on  hand,  with  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  day,  and  ready  for  duty.  Another  related  that  he  once  siiiled- 
with  a  crew,  one  of  whom  had  the  power  of  satisfying  any  landlord  that  he- 
chose  to  call  upon  for  a  supper  or  a  dinner  for  the  whole  crew,  although  lie- 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world.  The  second  mate  said  he  knew  a  man,  ohl 

Capt. - ,  w'ho  sailed  an  ancient  and  venerable  schooner  lietween  the  States 

and  the  West  Indies — who  had  a  wonderftd  prodigy  in  all  su|)crnatural 
matters  with  him,  in  the  jicrson  of  his  black  cook.  One  day  Samlio,  having 
become  exceedingly  WTathy  with  the  rough  sea  for  interfering  with  his  oftices, 
and  upsetting  his  coffee-pot,  thereby  appropriating  his  coffee  to  a  use  for 
which  it  was  never  intended — id  esl,  washing  the  cabin  floor— cl iinlied  up 
the  old  fashioned  chimney,  and  poking  his  woolly  pate  above  its  top,  prayed 
for  a  forty  days'  calm! — and  sure  enough  the  calm  came,  forty  days,  good 
measure,  and  all  his  praying  could  not  reduce  it  in  the  matter  of  a  day. 
These  stories  were  told  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  if  any  one  was 
skeptical  in  his  belief  of  them,  he  was  deemed  a  Jonah,  and  a  dangerous 
person  to  sail  with.  ####*♦•## 

Evening, — Fine  breeze  from  the  North  East.  We  are  now  in  the  r»‘gion 
of  the  trade  winds,  and  our  ship  is  ploughing  tlic  waves,  as  if  rejoiced  once 
more  to  test  her  fleetness,  now  burying  her  prow  in  the  revelling  surge,  then 
tossing  it, into  the  air,  scattering  the  spray-drops  even  to  the  quarter-<leckr— 
anon  lifting  herself  over  some  ‘  hroad-liackeil’  liillow,  then  settling  down 
lietween  the  blue  Jiills  of  waters — ‘curtseying’  over  the  deep  with  the  grace 
of  a  swan.  The  waves,  too,  seem  instinct  with  animation  ;  they  are  leaping 
and  flashing  about  us,  and  shouting  as  if  in  the  excess  of  their  joy.  Hither 
comes  a  huge  billow,  bounding  alotig  towards  us,  but  the  vessel,  pursuing 
her  fleet  career,  has  left  it,  rushing  and  foaming  far  astern.  Onward  she 
flics — onw’ard  and  afar!  heeding  not  the  revelling  wares,  the  billowy  foam. 
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nor  tho  shouting  winds ;  what  a  iieaiitifiil  siriiile  of  the  man  that  follow^t 
>4eailily  and  iindeviating,  the  fMitii  of  rectitude,  in  the  tremulous  ocean  of 
Life.  How  exhilarating  ii  is,  thus  to  race  over  the  wide  spread  sea,  when 
the  waves  ‘  bouml  lienealh  you,  as  a  steed  that  knows  its  rider,’  and  what 
an  idea  it  gives  one  of  the  vnstness  and  suhlimity  of  the  ocean,  to  think  that 
A  ship  can  thus  drive  along  for  moiitliH,  and  yet  meet  with  no  land ! 

My  s|>eculations  were  interru[>ted  by  a  sudden  squall,  raging  fiercely 
through  the  rigging.  It  seemed  to  me  for  a  moment  as  though  it  would  blow 
the  vessel  out  of  the  sea  ! 

‘Down  mainsail — haul  up  topsails  and  topgallants — haul  down  jib!  keep 
her  a^l'uy,  man,  steady !  steady  !  then?  she  Ixinds  to  it — there  she  weathers  it 
bravely,’  shouted  the  mate.  Bill  Tnjon  sprang  to  haul  dowm  the  jib,  when 
it  gave  a  slat,  ripping  from  top  to  Inmom,  and  threw  him  some  ten  feet  over 
the  Ik>w,  where  he  got  entangled  in  the  rigging  c»f  the  Iwwsprit,  and  was  thus 
deluirred  a  visit  to  Davy’s  L<>cker.  Whew!  how  the  broad  st^a  whitened 
and  smoked  liencath  its  track,  aiul  how  the  ship  cracked  and  trembled  in  its 
fierce  embrace.  But  1  will  not  atteni|>t  to  descrilic  what  ‘  all  descriptive 
|)ower  transcends.’  These  squalls  are  very  frequent  in  these  latitudes, — 24, 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  *  *  *  *  .  ♦  ♦  *  . 

Adcr  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  the  sea  is  not  so  vacant  and  void 
of  inten‘st  ns  one  w’ould  imagine.  Although  the  water  stretches  away  in 
solitude  and  sameness,  without  a  sjmt  where  the  eye  can  rest  from  its  weary 
wanderings,  still  to  one  who  is  fond  of  musing  a  thousand  themes  of  specu¬ 
lation  are  to  lie  met  with  on  the  solitary  world  of  waters.  On  a  calm  day,  I 
love  to  hang  listlessly  over  the  talfrel,  and  watch  the  gambols  of  the  huge, 
uncouth  rovers  of  the  deep,  that  ever  congregate  round  a  ship  in  calm 
weather— or  to  gaze  upon  tho  fleecy  clouds  that  wander  through  the  deep 
blue  heavens,  and  in  imagination,  form  them  into  armies  and  squadrons, 
marching  onward  to  some  far  rendezvous,  wdiere  the  Storm  Spirit  is  muster¬ 
ing  his  f«>rces  to  devastate  the  gn^en  fields,  the  dark  forests,  and  pleasant 
places  of  the  land — or,  lost  in  abstraction,  dream  for  hours  on  the  consistency 
and  aspect  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean — of  the  wrecks  that  have  gone  down 
in  storms,  and  lay  in  tho  caverns  of  the  deep,  with  the  skeletons  of  their 
drowned  crews  around  them,  in  which  hideous  monsters  and  masses  of  slow 
ami  slimy  life,  have  taken  up  their  alnxle — whose  sides  are  clothed  with  the 
long,  rc<l,  bunchy  thread  of  the  sea-grass,  or  are  hidden  in  the  broad  and 
luxuriant  leaves  of  the  plants,  that  sway  in  the  moving  waters,  far  above 
their  oozy  lieds— ^  f  the  huge  polypus  ami  shell  fish,  clinging  to  the  rocks, 
that  swing  their  wide  arms  and  cast  loose  their  stringy  fins,  ready  to  entangle 
aught  of  life  that  may  |>ass  near — of  the  bright  spots,  sandy  bottoms,  stretch¬ 
ing  away  with  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  shipwrecked  argosies,  and  vessels — 
many  an  one — that  have  foundered  in  storms  since  first  mankind  went 
‘ilown  to  the  sea  in  ships,’  scattereil  over  them— of  the  jewel-studded  diflTs, 
worn  bright  by  the  ciirmits  that  roam  through  the  foundations  of  the  world 
— or  by  the  ‘  fountains  of  the  great  <leep’  that  gush  from  the  heart  of  th^ 
glolie — of  the  crystallized  caverns  aud  gnUtoes,  the  sjMUTy  forests,  amid 
whose  dark  winding  labyrinths  the  creatures  of  the  sea  hold  their  revels  ; 
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(»|iortiiig  there  forever  and  aye,  in  undisturbed  tnu)(}iiiliity — of  the  Groves 
of  Coral — 

‘  Where  with  a  light  and  oagy  motion, 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep  sea, 

And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tiirts  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  corn  on  tJie  upland  lea.’ 

And  when  the  storm  sweeps  over  the  surface  of  the  w’aves  and  ‘The  myriad 
voices  of  ocean  roar” — 

‘  There  far,  far  below  in  the  peaceful  sea, 

Tiie  purple  mullet  and  the  gold-fish  rove. 

Where  the  blue  waves  murmur  irampiilly 
Throdgh  the  b«'nding  twigs  of  the  Coral  (irove.’ 

At  least,  so  says  J.  G.  Percival.  And  thus  fnMpiently  I  spun  out  the  thread 
of  my  musings ;  oden  from  mid-day  till  the  bell  hud  rung  the  evening 
watch. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  we  were  sainted  from  aloft  with  the  cry  of  Land, 
O!  I  climited  up  to  the  maiit  head  to  get  a  view  of  it — there  it  hung,  blue 
and  beautiful — like  a  cloud  slumltering  on  the  horizon.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  w’as  rejoiced  to  see  it. 

Skptkmblr  9ih. 

The  land  which  we  yesterday  descried,  proves  to  bo  the  Virgin  Gauda,  an 
island  which,  I  am  told,  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  camphor  trees.  It 
is  now  in  plain  sight.  Far  to  the  South,  dim  anil  indistinct,  we  can  see 
Santa  Cruz — that  paradise  of  amateur  tofiers  and  rum -drinkers. 

We  ran  down  westerly,  passing  St.  Thomas,  (which  apjKiars  to  lie  a  heap 
of  mountains)  St.  John,  Crab  Island,  and  a  numl)er  of  other  small  islands, 
whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  cloiid-capt  mountains 
of  Porto  Rico.  There  is  a  remarkable  rock  between  St.  Johns  and  Crab 
Island,  a  tall,  chalky  clifT,  lifting  itself  to  a  great  height  out  of  the  sea,  far 
from  any  land — literally,  saxa  in  mediis  Jlurtihiuf,  Which  way  soever  yon 
approach  it,  it  is  the  exact  simile  of  a  vessel  under  full  sail,  which  accounts 
for  its  name  of  Sail  Rock, 

The  fragrance  which  is  sweeping  from  the  land  comes  to  us,  who  have 
known  no  other  hut  the  scent  of  the  salt  sea  for  many  a  weary  day,  with 
tenfold  sweetness,  and  the  greenness  and  fraehtiir  of  the  land  is  gladdening 
to  our  eyes.  I  could  gaze  on  its  l)canty  for  hours,  as  we  float  along  l»efore 
the  trade  winds,  and  not  tire.  Calmly  the  fierce  sunlight  rests  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  shadow  of  some  wandering  clouds, 
and  the  palms  and  bay  trees  stand  up  on  their  nigged  ridges,  like  ceniinels 
looking  afar  upon  the  sea.  Now  and  then  a  cloud  w  ill  roll  down’jhe  hill¬ 
sides,  shutting  the  land  from  our  view,  from  which  w'e  can  see  the  rain  gush 
in  torrents,  while  not  a  drop  reaches  ns,  who  are  driving  along  in  nnintiT- 
rnpted  sunshine. 

Sunday  night  w'e  lay  to,  off  Gnyamn,  nirl  the  next  morning  eiitereil  the 
hnriior  of  Ponce.  The  Pilot  came  oft’  as  |M)mpons  as  though  he  had  lieen 
(h)vernor  of  the  Island,  and  after  an  almost  endless  variety  of  (|nestions  and 
orders,  and  a  half  hour’s  ii.scleKs  prodigality  of  word.s  he  gave  us  |>ermission 
to  drop  our  anchor.  After  waiting  four  or  five  hours  for  the  movements  of 
40 
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the  curtom -house  officers — who,  I  believe,  think  that  they  acquire  additional 
dignity  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  vessel’s  crew,  by  keeping  them  in  susfKJUse — we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  boat  put  off,  roweil  by  six  oarsmen,  with  a  Span¬ 
ish  ensign  flying  at  its  stem,  and  soon  they  were  alongside.  All  hands 
were  calltMl  on  deck  to  show  ourselves  to  their  honors,  tliat  they  might  judge 
of  our  state  of  health — after  our  captain  had  answered  ail  their  questions, 
and  they  were  satisfied  that  we  were  all  in  good  health,  and  that  the  vessel 
was  not  lailen  with  the  cholera,  they  did  us  the  honor  to  come  on  board, 
not,  however  till  they  weit*  moistened  with  quite  a  sprinkling  from  the  rough 
sea,  that  l>rokc  in  spray  over  the  Iwat,  keeping  them  incessantly  on  the 
move  to  avoid  the  wet  seats,  and  by  a  smart  shower  which  swept  suddenly 
down  from  the  mountains — a  circumstance  with  which  I  was  wicked  enough 
to  be  gratified.  They  soon  left  us,  and  shortly  after  they  had  arrived  on 
shore,  another  lioat  j>ut  off,  oliserving  the  same  poirqxius  panide,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  finished  their  business  it  was  almost  sun-downj  so  that  it  was 
not  feasible  for  me  to  go  on  shore  tliat  evening.  They  left  a  slovenly  soldaAo 
with  us,  to  sec  that  no  smuggling  W’as  carried  on — but  he  kept  not  an  over- 
strict  watch ! — and  then  went  their  ways,  giving  us  permission  to  land  our 
cargo  and  carcasses  at  Ponce. 

Thus  was  1  doomed  to  my  stived-up  quarters  on  board  for  another  night — 
w  ith  the  picturesque  town  before  me,  and  tlie  green  land,  its  groves  of  palms 
ami  cocoas — the  most  lieautiful  of  all  trees — which  I  longed  to  wander 
among,  and  the  far  curving  beach  of  silvery  sand,  outstretched  in  the  mellow 
twilight.  For 

Twilight’s  shades  come  stealing  on. 

O’er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream  ; 

Wrapping  tlie  dim  far-stretching  coast, 

In  a  hush’d  and  holy  dream. 

However,  1  was  amply  rc|)aid  for  my  disappointment,  in  the  evening,  as  I 
reclined  on  the  quarter-rail,  hy  the  sweet  dreams  of  home  wdiich  the  scenery 
inspinMl — one  hour  of  such  vague  and  abstract  musings  as  I  then  had,  is 
w'orth  months  of  exile  from  one’s  native  laud.  The  far  bay  lay  glittering  in 
the  moonlight,  save  where  the  dusky  mountains  cast  their  dim  gigantic 
shadows  over  its  face — the  huge  flamingo  wheeled  on  lazy  pinion  around 
me,  and  here  and  tliere  a  snowy  sea-gull  winnowed  the  air,  and  I  said  to 
myself  us  they  |Mi8sed  in  the  still  fading  twilight, 

*  Thou  art  come  from  tlie  Spirit’s  knd,  wild  bird, 

Thou  art  come  from  tlie  Spirit’s  laud — 

Through  the  stilly  night  let  thy  voice  be  hoard. 

Oh  !  tell  of  the  shadowy  band  ; — 

*  We  know  that  the  bowers  are  green  and  fair 

In  the  light  of  that  summer  snore. 

And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost  are  there. 

They  arc  gone,  and  they  weep  no  more. 

*  But  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  tlie  solemn  strain. 

Can  those  w’e  have  loved  forget ;  ^ 

We  call  and  they  answer  us  not  again, 

O  say,  do  they  love  us  yet 

The  murmur  of  distant  revelry'— -the  commingled  sounds  of  the  deep-toned 
guitar,  the  soft  breathing  of  the  flageolerte,  and  the  gingle  of  the  tamborine. 
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swept  soothingly  across  tlio  >vater  from  the  depths  of  the  town,  mellowi*d 
hy  distance,  and  at  intervals,  tlie  clear,  sonorous  song  of  the  fisherman,  as 
they  dragged  tlicir  l)oats  up  the  beach,  broke  on  the  ear.  Ihit  gradually 
these  sounds  died  away,  and  one  by  one  the  lights  disa)>))eared,  till  all  was 
hushed  in  breathless  repose',  save  when  broken  occasionally  by  the  l>arking 
of  some  mastiff,  or  the  shout  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  |>assed  the  w'atch-word 
from  ccntinel  to  centinel.  I  turned  me  to  my  rest,  mid  was  soon  wandering 
in  dreams  amid  the  scenery  of  my  early  day. 

ROLLA. 


SON  (;  O  F  T  II  F  INDIAN  <;  I  R  L . 

BY  LIEUT.  G.  W.  PATTERN. 

The  Bun  has  left  his  place  on  high, 

The  moon  is  in  the  glen  ; 

And  I  must  go  towards  yonder  sky, 

To  keep  the  Panther’s  den. 

Thus  sung  beneath  a  rocking  pine, 

A  maid  of  tawncy  hue, 

And  as  she  wove  each  mca.sured  line, 

She  strung  a  bead  of  blue. 

Yes,  I  must  go  to  yonder  West, 

Where  mountain  daisies  grow  ; 

And  arm  the  shaft,  and  point  the  crest, 

And  bear  tlie  loosen’d  bow. 

And  1  must  be'a  hunter’s  bride. 

And  guide  his  light  canoe  ; 

He  swore  it,  when  at  even  tide 
He  kissed  my  beads  of  blue. 

He  swore  it  by  the  Spirits  great, 

That  ride  the  troubled  cloud. 

And  by  his  love  and  by  his  hate. 

And  by  his  bearing  proud. 

Thus  sang  beneatii  a  rocking  pine, 

A  maid  of  tawny  hue. 

And  as  she  wove  each  measured  line, 

She  strung  a  b<*ud  of  blue. 

The  moon  has  left  her  place  on  high, 

The  wolf  is  in  the  glea ; 

I  will  not  go  to  yonder  sky. 

To  keep  the  Panther’s  deb. 

Upon  the  stream  my  bark  shall  swim, 

Beside  the  lone  cuckoo ; 

And  on  the  winds  as  false  as  him, 

1  ’ll  cast  my  beads  of  blue. 
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S  Y  M  P  A  T  II  Y  . 

Avioito  the  many  souiti  h  of  enjoyment,  which  our  benevolent  Creator  has 
opened  to  iih,  is  8yrn{>athy.  It  is  the  nuisie  of  the  sou),  whicli,  like  the 
if^olian-horp,  n‘S|»ondeih  to  the  grateful  touch  of  the  zephyr,  assuages  sorrow, 
an<l  soothes  the  troubled  mind.  From  the  Imsorn  in  which  it  reigns,  it  sends 
forth,  like  the  sun,  the  beams  of  light  and  gladsomeness,  which  are  reflected 
ba<‘k  again  with  tenfold  splendor.  When  unshackled  by  selfishness  and 
sloth,  it  ranges  the  wide  enr(li  and  seeks  out  objects  of  its  benevolence  and 
reganls.  It  gazes  not  with  cold  unconcern  on  the  image  of  the  great  Creator 
cnstam|MMl  oii  the  human  race.  It  wee|)s  with  the  sorrowing,  and  rejoici‘s 
w'ith  the  joyful.  It  desin\s  the  happiness  of  all  animated  existence.  Its 
feelings  harmonize  with  the  changes  of  nature.  When  Spring,  w'ith  its 
binls  of  s<ing,  comes  to  spread  the  earth  with  verdure,  and  to  load  the  air 
with  the  fragrance  of  her  flowers;  and  when  Summer  succeeds,  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  and  finish  the  works  of  Spring,  then  sympathy  kindles  into  gratitude, 
and  with  unmingled  joyousness  strives  to  rival  the  birds  in  their  carols  of 
pniis«\  When  Autumn  in  its  turn  up|K‘nrs,  at  first  to  dye  the  drapery  of  the 
fois'st  with  its  varied  liues  of  unrivalled  richness,  and  then  to  cause  all  these 
gorgeous  decorations  to  fade  into  a  sombre  gloom,  then  sympathy  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  emotion,  in  which  melancholy  and  ho|>e,  joy  and  sorrow',  harmoniously 
blend. 

But  sym|>athy  is  not  altogether  a  child  of  the  imagination,  though  it  must 
Im:  acknowledged  that  without  the  imagination  it  cannot  exist.  It  has  to  do 
W’ith  the  every  day  affairs  of  life.  It  is  the  connecting  link  of  flimilies  and 
societies,  the  source  of  love  and  friendship.  It  springs  up  spontaneously  in 
the  youthful  heart,  and  did  it  fear  no  blighting  influence,  would  work  the 
world’s  renovation.  Wherever  it  has  been  cherished  it  has  caused  happiness 
to  triumph  over  misery,  and  difiiised  a  Sabbath  serenity  on  all  things  around. 
It  has  caused  tlie  gushing  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  to  cease,  and 
o|»ene<l  for  the  des|Miiring  a  vista  to  heaven.  It  has  broken  the  chains  of  the 
enslaved,  and  made  the  captive  to  breathe  the  blessed  air  of  iilx?rty. 

How  largely  did  this  heaven-lM^rn  principle  enter  into  the  character  of 
Howard  !  How  unwearieilly  did  he  carry  into  effect  its  merciful  pleadings! 
To  thost'  who  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  wretchcMlness,  and  stained  with 
the  blackest  crimes,  he  came  with  its  soothing,  restoring,  elevating  influence. 
He  felt  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  every  thing  human,  and  lienee  his  per- 
w'vering  efforts  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  punishment,  and  relieve  the 
distress  even  of  the  guilty.  For  this  he  e\|H>scd  himself  to  the  |)cstilential 
air  of  the  dungeon,  and  brentheil  the  air  fraught  with  contagion.  If  he  fath- 
ome<l  the  depths  of  human  wo,  it  w'as  that  he  niiglit  raise  the  depressed  ami 
de8|>airing  to  comfort  and  hoi>e;  that  he  might  pre|>arc  the  soul  to  sour  from 

«TI  le  damp  vault's  ray  less  gloom,* 

into  the  clomlless  radiance  of  heavenly  felicity.  And  can  a  life  thus  sjient 
be  calleil  a  happy  one  ?  Yes,  verily.  No  sensual  pleasure,  no  lust  for  do- 
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minion  gratific<i,  no  longing  for  furno,  or  wcolili,  or  l)eaiity  appoascHi,  can 
l)oast  enjoyment  half  so  exquisite. 

But  as  sympathy  js  the  source  of  the  purest  pleasure,  so  is  the  tlestitution 
of  it,  either  real  or  imaginary,  the  cause  of  gloom  anti  (les|)on(lency.  Who 
can  read,  without  emotion,  the  plaint  of  the  sensitive  White,  when  he 
mourns 

— ‘  That  he  is  all  alone.’ 

Who,  with  tearbss  eye.s  can  persue  the  Joiirnal  of  the  nnleiit  and  warm¬ 
hearted  Martin,  surrounded  with  .all  the  hcanty  .ami  magnificence  of  a  l*ei*siaii 
city,  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  hundnals  of  human  lieings,  and  yet 
sighing  in  vain  for  a  kintired  spirit,  into  whose  ear  he  might  pour  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  a  hurthened,  hui*sting  heart  ? 

And  there  are  those,  who  are  judged  to  Im*  dead  to  every  kindly  emotion, 
undeserving  of  any  sympathy.  Having,  in  a  monieiii  of  temptation,  liecomc 
the  victim  of  him  who  triumphs  in  the  ruin  of  female  innocence,  the  wither¬ 
ing  scorn  of  the  world  has  fallen  upon  them  like  the  unerring  liolt  of  heaven, 
and  every  thing  amiable  npjM'ars  scathed  and  hare.  But  ah  !  judge  not  them 
too  harshly.  There  may  he  a  cord  in  the  heart  even  of  those,  which  will 
yet  vibrate  to  the  voice  of  kindness.  The  recollections  of  the  s<.‘asons  of 
purity  and  happiness  are  too  strongly  entwined  aliout  the  spirit  to  Ik*  lightly 
sundered.  They  form  a  chain  which  m.ay  yet  he  instrumijital  in  leading  tlie 
weary  wanderer  hack  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  What  though  a  moral  leprosy 
has  seized  upon  the  soul,  and  al i  within  is  pollution?  Shall  sympathy  Ik3 
wholly  denied  them?  Shall  they  Ihj  told  that  there  is  no  physician  to  heal 
their  malady  ;  that  for  them  there  is  no  return  to  virtue  and  jieace  ? 

And  there  are  some  who  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sympathy ;  who 

‘  Disd.'iin  to  mingle  with  a  herd, 

Though  to  bo  le.iders — ’ 

whose  spirits,  rising  in  sombre  lofliness,  pant  for  companionship  with  im¬ 
mortals,  or  else  [sigh  fbr  a  dwelling  in  the  voiceless  waste,  as  best  befitting 
the  desolation  of  their  gloomy  souls.  With  such  we  can  have  little  fellow- 
feeling.  Their  characters  may  have  much  of  the  sublime,  but  nothing  of 
the  lovely.  They  may  inspire  admiration  and  awe,  but  are  incapable  of 
enlisting  in  their  liehalf  any  emotion  of  love.  But  is  there  not  a  reason  for 
their  unsynipathizing  habits?  Yes.  Swayed  by  imagination  alone,  they 
ex|>atiate  in  scenes  of  unreal  existence.  Resth  ss  as  the  tide,  they  are  ever 
grasping  after  something,  they  know  not  well  what,  but  that  something  is 
nowhere  to  Ikj  found.  It  is  the  unreal  shadow,  for  which  the  substance  has 
l>een  sacrificed.  Possessing  the  mo.st  ardent  aftections,  but  meeting  no  worthy 
object  on  which  these  aftections  nmy  fasten  and  expand,  they  sigh  to  forget 
their  kind.  But  one  of  this  character  even  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  sympathy. 

^  He  finds  society  where  none  Intrudes.’ 

Reganiing  his  own  s|)ccies  witfi  the  eye  of  a  misanthrojK*,  he  turns  coldly/^ 
from  them,  and  holds  communion  with  the  mystic  lieiiigs  that  his  imagina¬ 
tion  has  formed  and  (piicl^cncd  into  life.  He  listens  to  the  voice  of  the 
elements,  and  res|>onds  to  their  fear-insjiiring  tone.s.  In  the  tcm|M\st  which 
blots  out  the  light,  piles  the  sea  into  iiHnintains,  and  shakes  the  eartli  with 
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thunder,  he  «)c«  an  apt  emblem  of  his  own  dark  soul,  llic  dwelling  place  of 
frarfiil  |>asHM)n8.  There  his  8ym|>athies  are  awakened ;  he  communes  with 
the  spirits  of  ll)e  storm,  and  revels  ia  the  exulierancc  of  an  untamed  imagin¬ 
ation,  called  into  full  exercise  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  scene.  No,  he 
is  not  devoid  of  sympathy,  but  the  current  of  his  feelings  has  been  divested 
from  their  pro|>er  channel,  and  this  it  is,  that  causes  his  wretchedness.  This 
it  is,  that  n'liders  him  a  recluse  in  the  midst  of  society,  and  teaches  him  to 
turn  with  contemptuous  scorn  from  tlie  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

Sympathy  is  strong  in  the  youthful  he^art,  l»ut  uncultivated  it  never  arrives 
to  a  stale  of  |H*rfection.  Its  vigor  and  efficiency  depend  much  ujjK)n  the 
fnvpjcncy  with  which  it  is  called  into  exercise.  In  the  bix‘ast  of  him  who 
will  not  listen  to  its  merciful  pleadings,  it  soon  becomes  palsied,  and  ho  learns 
to  look  with  unpitying  eye  upon  the  miseries  of  his  race.  The  man  whose 
heart  once  bled  at  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  at  length  is  no  better  than 
•he  l>ea8t  of  prey,  thirsting  for  blood  and  delighting  in  cruelty.  IIow  amply 
does  the  history  of  the  |mst  illustraU^  this  truth  !  The  millions  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  |)ersecutions  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  were  first  con- 
sitlen'd  the  refuse  their  kind — a  huso  alloy  which  ought  to  be  purged 
away.  Hut  in  treating  them  thus,  a  fundamental  law  of  our  nature  was 
violate<l,  and  the  tide  of  human  misery  deepened  and  widened.  We  rejoice 
that  this  stream  has  Ihjoii  checked  in  its  desolating  course,  and  feel  assured 
that  when  lM*nign  sympatliy  shall  have  gained  in  every  heart  the  ascendancy 
of  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature,  it  will  wholly  cease  to  flow.  Say  not  that 
this  is  a  ho|>c  never  to  lie  realized.  Roth  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Cfod  enjoin  that  we  weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  rejoice  with 
thos<^  w  ho  rejoice.  As  true  religion  w  hich  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
pun^t,  highest  sympathy,  extends  its  sway,  so  will  the  whole  human  race  lie 
clowly  united  by  a  common  hope,  a  common  interest,  and  jealousy,  envy, 
and  hate,  l»ecomc  w'ords  without  meaning. 

rhristians  will  lie  syinfiatliizing  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
their  Divine  Master;  for  it  w’as  sympathy  which  moved  him  to  become  ‘a 
man  of  sorrows;’  it  was  sjinpathy  w'hich  induced  him  to  ‘come  into  the 
world  to  seek  ami  save  them  that  were  lost,’  and  through  tliis  ho  can  now 
l>e  ‘touchetl  w'itb  the  fi'clings  of  our  infirmities.’  Those  who  have  this 
spirit,  will  not  desire  to  turn  away  from  suffering.  They  will  oflfer  the  relief 
which  sympathy  can  impart,  and  if  they  have  nothing  else,  they  will  give 
their  tears  and  their  prayers. 

In  s|»eaking  of  the  connexion  between  sympathy  and  religion,  let  me  not 
Im'  misund<'rstoo<l.  No  reference  ifr  here  made  to  that  sickly  sensibility, 
which  wee|xs  over  the  records  of  fictitious  suffering,  without  attempting  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  a  suffering  world.  ‘  Pure  religion,’  says  the  apos-  . 
th*,  ‘  is  to  nsit  the  fatherless  and  the  tvidow  in  their  affliction^  and  to  keep 
unsisutml  from  the  world.’  Who  are  those,  to  whom,  at  the  last  day,  Christ 
will  .say,  ‘Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father’  ?  To  those,  surely,  who  feed  ffic 
IningT}',  clothed  the  naked,  and  visited  the  sick  and  imprisoned. 

If  such  and  so  various  are  the  offices  of  sym|»athy,  and  its  rewards  so 
glorious,  how  assiduously  should  wo  labor  to  extend  its  influences !  Cultivate 
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then,  oihI  cherish  carefully  tliis  <livine  principle  within  the  heart :  delay  not 
to  yield  to  its  prompting ;  and  in  that  hour  when  ‘  not  what  we  have  done 
for  ourselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others  ’  shall  be  to  us  tlie  source  of 
unniixed  happiness,  great  shall  be  your  n'coinpcnse. 


THOUGHTS  IN  SICKNESS. 

BY  MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 

I  will  not  talk  of  dying — there  is  one 
Who  bends  above  me  with  so  sad  a  brow, 

Who  clasps  my  fingers  tremblingly  in  his, 

And  meets  my  look  with  dim  and  troubled  eye, 

As  if  to  chide  me  for  a  cruel  thought, 

Whene  Vr  I  speak  as  witli  a  doubt  of  life. 

Thus  I  will  turn  my  weary  head  away, 

And,  as  ho  thinks  me  lost  in  needful  sleep. 

Will  dwell  upon  that  dark  and  fearful  dream. 

Whose  waking  will  be  up  before  my  God ; 

For  now,  when  sickness  preys  u^ion  my  frame. 

And  dissolution  may  be  very  near. 

It  is  a  time  for  solemn  thoughts  of  death. 

Is  there  but  one  to  hover  round  my  bed  ? 

Hut  one  to  mark  the  changing  of  my  check. 

And  count  the  pulse  my  heart  is  telling  forth  ? 

Where  is  the  motlier,  whose  fond  bosom  once 
Was  made  a  pillow  for  my  aching  head 
Where  is  the  sire  who  bore  me  in  his  arms. 

While  my  young  sisters  smooth’d  my  restless  couch  ? 
Away — away,  full  many  a  weary  mile 
Of  plain  and  mountain  bars  them  from  my  side. 
Where  wait  my  friends  ?  Alas  tlie  human  heart 
Is  rank  with  selfishness.  No  kindly  eye 
To  cheer  or  pity,  seeks  my  couch  of  pain. 

Yes— one  is  standing  firmly  at  his  i»ost. 

Supplying  sister,  father,  mother,  friend. 

Prompt  to  the  call  of  that  most  solemn  vow. 

Which  link’d  our  destinies  and  made  us  one. 

Tlianks  be  to  God  ! — I  am  not  quite  alone. 

The  solitude  in  which  we  two  are  wrapped  ' 

Is  well  perchance — for  could  this  forehead  feel 
The  cool  refreshings  of  a  mother’s  tears — 

Were  friends  or  kindred  crowding  to  my  couch 
The  earth  might  be  too  lovely,  and  tiie  gems 
Whicli  I  have  garnered  in  my  early  youth, 

Might  flash  their  brilliancy  ’tween  me  and  heaven  ; 
The  flowers  that  I  have  held  too  near  my  heart. 
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Till  thoy  were  withered  by  iU  over  heat, 

Might  send  a  fragrance  from  their  dying  breath 
And  bind  me  even  to  their  faded  charms. 

Hut  all  are  crushed  and  broken.  One  by  one 
Of  the  bright  links  that  bound  be  to  my  kind, 

Grew  dim  by  distance,  or  were  tom  by  death ; 
While  some— -oh,  bitterness! — were  rudely  rent, 
And  sund’ring  tore  the  heart-strings  they  entwin’d, 
Half  the  bright  chain  which  bound  me  to  the  eartii 
Was  stripped  by  time  of  gilding,  buds  and  flowers. 
And  hangs  a  w'eight  upon  my  burthen’d  ht'art. 

But  hush  thy  murmurs,  oh  complaining  soul ! 
And  purify  tiiy  thoughts  to  meet  tliy  God, 

Or  gather  up  thy  jewels  for  new  life. 

The  casket  may  be  w'orn — the  Jems  all  strewn; 

But  go,  collect  the  mind’s  forsaken  wealth 
And  turn  from  searching  tho  dark  human  heart. 
Where  thou  Jiast  garnered  all  thy  hopes  too  long. 
And  s<*ek  for  knowledge  in  her  sparkling  well. 
’J’he  flowers  are  delicate — tlie  fruit  is  ripe — 

The  trees  are  green  as  in  thy  infant  years — 

The  sky  is  full  of  stars  for  thee  to  read — 

The  air  comes  laden  from  the  fount  of  truth. 

And  whispers  knowledge  in  the  rustling  trees — 
The  ocean  heaves  with  every  rolling  w’avc 
A  subject  for  thy  searching  powders  to  scan — 

The  mountains  teem  w'ith  science,  and  the  dew 
Which  gems  the  petal  of  each  modest  flower. 
Contains  a  mystery  for  thee  to  know. 

The  flow’er  itself,  on  every  stainless  leaf. 

Bears  gt'ntle  tracing  of  Jehovah’s  hand. 

And  breathes  a  music  from  its  inner  cup. 

Which,  if  thy  ear  is  tuned  to  know  the  sound. 

Will  draw  thee  sweetly  up  to  nature’s  God. 

Nor  droop  nor  murmur,  oh  my  W'cary  soul. 
While  so  much  knowledge  woos  thee  on  to  life — 
While  sky  and  earth  are  full  of  stores  for  thought, 
And  God  has  promist^d  mercy  aAtT  deatlu 
Say,  wilt  thou  faint  thus  long  before  thy  noon. 

And  useless  mourn  forever  o’er  the  past, 
Neglecting  all  to  count  thy  faded  joys.^ 

Why  must  thou  tlTink  forever  but  to /ee/. 

Ami  feel  forever  but  to  vainly  think 
Of  that  which  has  l)een,  not  to  be  again  ? 

The  year  has  s<'asons,  so  has  human  life. 

Then  take  the  fruit  as  it  shall  find  its  prime, 

Nt>r  weep  regretful  o’er  the  faded  flowers 
That  bloom’d  and  drooped  nborg  thy  infant  path. 
Terhaps,  ns  flower.**  that  meet  with  culture  here, 
'^riien  die  and  blossom  each  succeeding  .spring. 
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Tliou,  when  transplanted  to  thy  promised  ht>im*. 
Wilt  taste  again  the  essence  of  thy  youth. 

And  win  new  glory  by  thy  culture  here. 

Then  hush,  iny  soul,  content  tliyself  to  live. 

Or  be  prepared  to  fold  thy  wings  and  wait. 


\ 
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*  At  thfse  words  Adams  fetclie<l  a  deep  gnmii,  and  tlien,  hlessino  himself,  cried  out. 
“  (lood  Lord  !  what  wre*tched  times  these  are  !''  '—Joseph  Anhuews.  • 

IIallam,  in  liis  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tells  ns,  that  the  greatest 
evil  residting  from  the  Monastic  institutions,  was,  that  they  withdrew  all 
the  learning  from  the  world,  and  conlined  it  within  the  cloister.  1  am  not 
sure  btit  the  same  evil  exists  at  the  present  day,  though  operating  in  a  dilliT- 
ent  manner.  There  are  walls  more  irnficnetrahle  than  those  of  hrick  and 
inorter,  and  gates  more  firmly  closed  than  those  of  mere  human  Injlts  and 
bars.  There  is  a  thick  gloom,  which  thousands  have  drawn  around  every 
good  aflection,  and  within  which,  they  have  retired  to  spend  their  lives  in 
solitude.  They  have  retired  from  the  world  ;  and  how  could  they  more 
effectually  chain  their  spirits,  and  render  their  nohle.st  energies  worse*  than 
useless,  than  in  this  way  ?  How  could  they  more  effectually  subvert  the  order 
of  creation,  and  render  their  existence  miserable?  Such  a  .state  of  mind 
is  solitary'  imprisonment  of  the  worst  kind,  and  solitary  impri.sonmeiit  is  the 
severest  of  human  penalties. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  ATiddle  Ages  were  not  the  only  time, 
when  such  feelings  were  sanctified  by  the  name  of  Christianity.  A  misera¬ 
ble,  morbid  misanthropy  is  cvu‘r  w'illing  to  cover  its  nakedness  with  the  cloak 
ofrcliffion.  When  men  are  too  selfi.sh  to  mingle  in  the  pleasures  or  pursuits 
of- their  fellows,  they  easily  |)crsuadc  themsedves,  that  they  are  olK*ying  the 
impulses  of  duty,  in  standing  aloof.  It  is  their  delight  to  rail  at  the  vanity 
of  all  things  earthly :  they  would  fain  jH  rsnadc  the  w  hole  human  race  to 
look  u|>on  the  worlil  as  they  do,  and  to  retire  into  the  same  dungeon  in 
w  hich  they  have  chained  their  own  gloomy  spirits.  It  is  their  highest  boast 
that  they  have  no  fellow  feeling  with  tliis  world.'  They  rather  prefer  to  see 
the  hitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  tlian  the  merry  laugli  of  glad¬ 
ness.  They  would  weep  to  see  the  countenance  of  the  galley  slave  lighted 
up  with  a  smile.  Continually  |>eevi.sh  at  the  sight  of  pleasure  which  they 
cannot  possess,  they  are  ever  reminding  tliose  about  them,  that  their  pleasure 
is  not  of  this  world,  anil  they  i>oint  with  hy|»ocrilical  sanctity  to  that  which 
is  to  come. 
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Siirh  IS  i1m‘  cliamcUT  ofthosT,  who  seek  to  t-oncoal  llieir  naturally  inoro»* 
and  n'l'lin^  with  the  np|M.‘amncc  of  saiietity.  Hut  there  is  another 

clnsf<  of  iiH'ii,  \vhoS4.*  int^lanrholy  has  Im'cii  raiis(*d  hy  religion  itself,  or  rather 
hv  erroiicMiiM  views  of  religion,  "riiere  are  men,  who  think  that  the  welfare 
«if  this  world  de|M'nds,  in  a  great  meitsiire,  on  their  individual  exertions. 
'riM'V  f«*el  that  the  salvation  of  millions  is  resting  on  their  shoulders;  and  it  is 
not  •iininj.'e  that  they  are  iincoihfortahle,  with  sueli  an  incubus  pressing  them 
to  the  earth.  Such  men  are  not  contented  to  take  care  of  their  own  con- 
M’ienci's,  hilt  tlu'  V  must  also  look  out  for  thost*  of  their  neighbors.  They  are 
continually  lookitig  upon  the  dark  side  ol'tlie  picture;  and  they  have  looki'd 
.so  long,  and  .so  constantly,  on  the  *  ills  that  Hesb  is  heir  to,^  that  their  minds 
an*  continually  filled  with  gloomy  forefiodiiigs.  Xor  is  it  strange  that  they 
at  length  fall  into  a  state  of  ilespoiidcncy.  ^Fhey  fast  twice  a  week,  and 
continually  prate  i>f  the  mi.*ieries  and  gloomy  ho|M*  of  man.  'Fhey  rant 
alKuit  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  and  the  perlectihilify  of  the  human 
species,  without  lifting  a  linger  to  a.ssist  a  lirother  near  them. 

‘  'riu‘y  hM»k  upon  the  jx'opled  tles4‘rt  past, 

As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 

W'liere,  I’or  some  sin,  to  sorrow  were  they  cast, 

'I’o  tn*  and  butfer.’ 

They  can  .<ce  nothitig  in  this  world  which  is  desirable.  n\hey  can  take  no 
pleasure  in  suhluuary  eiijoyment.s.  The  singing  of  hird.s,  the  low'ing  of 
catth*,  ‘the  music  of  the  harp  of  universal  nature,  which  is  touched  hy  the 
rays  of  tlie  sun,  and  whosi'  .song  is  the  morning,  the  evening,  and  the  .season.s,’ 
brings  no  delight  to  tliem.  Alas!  how'  many  there  are,  who  pa.ss  their  lives 
in  this  w  iiy,  and  who  are  liie  slaves  of  their  own  gloomy  forebodings  to  the 
Inst.  I  know  a  poor  w  w  l.o  weeps  for  liotirs  every  day  of  her  life, 

ovi'i*  the  vii*es  and  follies  of  luankiiul.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  preach¬ 
er  give,  a  statistical  account  of  the  millions  of  heathen,  wdio  w’ere  condemned 
to  everla.sting  mi.si  ry  every  year! 

.Merciful  Heaven  !  How  prone  wc  arc  to  distrust  the  w'nys  of  Providence, 
and  make  that  an  <*vil  w  hich  should  he  our  highest  good  ?  How  often  do 
w'c  think  the  Aliuiglity  is  actuated  hy  motives,  wliich  woidd  disgrace  his 
meanest  cn'atiires!  How  »*nsy  it  is  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  own  misera¬ 
ble  feelings  an*  sanctioned  hy  tin;  pre  cepts  of  Kternal  Truth  !  How'  true  it 
is,  that  then*  is  no  form  of  error  we  w  ill  not  embrace,  in  order  to  shield  our 
own  elcpravcel  nfti*ctions ! 

If  wo  are  deten  liuci!  to  lx*  wn‘t<*hod — if  w'e  will  lie  selfisli — if  we  will 
make  those*  an>und  us  unhappy  ;  let  us  eh)  it  openly  and  fearlessly.  Let  us 
call  things  liy  their  right  names.  Hiit  let  ns  ne>t  seek  to  conceal  our  own 
wn*trheel  fe'elings  with  the  cle>ak  ofre'ITgion!  I.et  us  not  strip  our  Heavenly 
Father  of  his  me>st  exce*lk'i3t  attributes — clothe  him  w  ith  oiir  own  cornipt 
naiun*s,  anel  then  fall  dow  n  anel  worship  the  image  oiir  own  hands  have 
maele  ! 

If  it  w"*re  of  any  use*  to  i-eason  w’itli  those  in  this  .state  of  mind,  we  might 
ask  them  wh^  they  will  inelnlge  in  such  feedings?  Cui  bouo?  Will  it  make 
us  any  liottcr?  Will  it  hcne*Ht  the  world?  Will  such  a  course  remove  one 
drop  from  the  va.st  ocean  of  mis«*ry  around  us?  In  short,  is  there  any  other 
rca.son  for  such  fi*elihgs,  than  oiir  ow  n  miserable  selfishness  ? 
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1  sliuil  Ik?  told,  that  iIkto  is  a  jErn  al  iloa!  of  wickedness  in  the  world, 
irkedness,  qtioilia  wlio  disputes  it? — who  rrm  dispute  it  It  is  a  rf)u- 
rlusion  which  forces  itself  upon  tiic  tniiid  of  overv  mtionni  lM*in»^.  Nature 
herstdl  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues,  speaks  a  laiij^mge  on  this  subject, 
which  cannot  he  inistak<'n.  'Tlio  as|M?et  of  the  world  n'peats  to  us  tlie  same 
Icswoii  ;  the  vice — iniscrv — poverty — which  meet  us  on  every  side  ; — the 
hitt(*r  teai-s  of  sorrow  and  disijppoinfment — the  an^iruNh  oftlie  laoken  hiartetl 
— the  sijrhs  and  groans  ot  the  Nvretclied — all,  tdl  sja  ak  in  one  siid  voice  the 
solemn  truth,  that  man  is  nc^  as  he  was  created — that  he  has  hrought  ujM>n 
himself  a  blasting  curse — a  withering,  loathsome  disease,  that 

‘ - blasts  tl»c  human  flower 

Kveu  ill  its  temliT  bud  ;  wliose  iiifluene»'  dai*s 
J/ike  subtle  ]misoii  llirougli  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  bociety.’ 

)hit  should  all  tliis  ho  a  cause  of  unhappiut'Rs  to  us?  'J\>  the  ignorant — 
the  benighted,  this  may  lie  the  case  ;  lint  to  the  riiri.stian — to  liim  wlio  lie- 
lieves  tliere  is  something  higher,  holier,  and  rairer  tliaii  aught  in  this  world, 
which  he  may  obtain  ;  for  him  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  melancholy,  is  the 
liighest  ingratitude,  and  the  most  perverse  folly.  W’hy,  every  morning  he 
opens  his  eyes,  he  ought  to  clap  his  hands  lor  joy,  that  he  is  encouraged  to 
‘  thirst  for  knowledge  beyond  the  knowledge  of  this  world,  and  yctini  fin*  joys 
more  pure,  and  loves  more  imperishable,  than  the  loves  and  joys  of  the  earth 
can  ever  be.’ 

Jhit  these  people  ahvays  tell  us  that,  so  far  as  tlu'v  arc  eone«*rned,  they  are 
happy;  all  their  melancholy  is  on  ciccount  of  othi  i*s  arourul  them.  Ah, 
there’s  the  nd) ! — "wu  must  take  care  of  the  consciene*  s  of  our  neighbors! 
##«##»*#• 

Spirit  of  Ihinyan  !  Good  old  John  Ihmyan  !  when  thou  didst  compose  thy 
Pilg  rim’s  Progress,  (worthy  of  everlasting  fame!)  thou  dirlsi  make  one  griev¬ 
ous  mistake;  for  thou  didst  evidently  suppose  that  thou  hadst*  |»eneilled  all 
the  difHculties  of  thy  hero’s  pilgrimage,  and  when  thou  fiadsi  brought  him 
out  of  the  ‘  Slough  of  Despond’ — haiist  conducted  him  through  the  ‘  N'alley 
of  Humiliation’ — led  him  up  the  ‘  Hill  of  Dilheulty,’  and  hadst  l)roiig!it  him 
safely  from  the  ‘  City  of  Dc'Struction’  to  ‘Mount  /ion,’  thou  didst  verily  think 
thv  hero  had  accomplished  a  gnvit  task.  P>ut,  Joim  Pnmyan,  thou  didst 
never  tell  us,  whether  Christian  carried  the  htinhais  of  his  nrifr/thont,  as  well 
as  his  own  ;  nay,  thou  dost  more  than  insinuate,  that  his  own  pack  was  so 
heavv,  he  could  searc<‘ly  carry  ('ven  that,  ff  not  no  at  thin  rfaij.  Men  not 
only  carry  their  own  hur(h?ns  with  ease,  hut  are  very  often  anxious  to  eniTy 
those  of  half  the  world  beside!  and  although  it  would  .s<  em  that  their  hacks 
inuat  ache,  yet  1  have  never  heard  one  compluin,  and  1  luive  orten  known 
them  to  weep,  because  they  w<;re  not  loaded  hca\ier  still!  From  these 
things,  honest  John,  wc  must  conclude  that  thy  hero  will  nf^t  compare  with 
some,  who  exist  at  this  day,  atid  that  ihon  wa.-^t  gtiilty  of  great  vanity  in 
attempting  to  write  the  Pilgrim’s  I’rogress,  in  the  age;  in  which  thou  didst 
live. 

(icntle  reader!  I  bigan  the.se  remarks,  with  a  cpM»tati<  ii  iVom  one  of  the 
most  original  and  pleasing  writers  in  our  language — the  father  of  the  Fnglish 
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novel ! — 1  will  cloee  ihein  with  a  reiimrk  of  one  of  the  inosti  elegant  female 
writers  of  the  «i«y — now  no  more — who,  hy  the  splendiil  ertusions  of  her  |)en, 
earned  for  hers<*lf  a  lasting  fame,  and  by  her  generous  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  has  won  Uie  inon;  noble — more  desirable  name  of  Christian. 

‘  Melancholy,’  says  Miss  Jewsbury’  ‘  is  totally  opfKiScil  to  greatnes — to  truth — 

to  RELIGION.’ 

II. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  cannot  bring  mys(3lf  to  admire,  quite  so 
much  as  is  fashionable.  They  are  Prudence  and  Amiability.  The  former 
has  l>ecn  sty  led  a  sneaking  sort  of  virtue ;  but  with  what  propriety  can  that 
be  called  a  virtue,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  selfishness?  Your  prudent 
man  is  one,  whose  whole  thoughts  centre  in  himself.  His  every'  affection  is 
hedged  in  by  a  narrow  and  contracted  selfishness.  Every  generous  impulse 
is  stifled.  He  never  does  an  act,  which  has  not  some  distant  reference  to  his 
own  interest ;  and  if  he  is  ever  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  feelings, 
he  is  sure  to  Is?  ashamed  of  it  as  soon  ns  they  have  subsidiMl,  and  actually 
suffers  in  the  cons<'iousncss,  that  he  has  b(*en  Iw  trayed  into  some  act  which 
has  no  rt'fenuice  to  himself!  I  cannot  douht  that  all  men  are  st'lfish,  hut 
they  anr  so  by  nature,  whereits  he  of  whom  I  have  been  sjieaking,  is  so  from 
principle.  I  envy  not  the  man,  who  is  not  oflim  drawn  forward  by  impulse, 
and  w'ho  is  ashamed  to  be  actuated  by  those  generous,  off-hand  feelings 
so  common  to  our  nature.  Such  men  may  lie  useful  in  society,  (toads  are 
useful)  but  they  ought  to  lie  put  in  a  corner  by  themselves.'  There  is  no 
place  for  thiuu  in  this  living,  breathing  world — a  world  of  tliought — feeling, 
and  impulse. 

Thes«*  ideas  will  lie  esteemed  heretical  by  most  people.  It  is  veiy  fash¬ 
ionable  to  praise  those  who  arc  prudent,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  term  ; 
anti  thost'  who  will  not  seek  to  govern  their  feelings  by  such  set  rules,  must 
lx?  styliMl  rash — inconsiderate,  and  headstrong;  in  short,  the  whole  catalogue 
of  ilhnatunul  phrases  is  thrown  on  their  devoted  heads. 

r.s|H»cially  is  this  the  case  with  the  young.  Some  old  hunks,  who  is  fear¬ 
ful  that  he  may  Im'  worth  a  few  cents  less  when  he  dies,  or  that  some  rash 
youth  may  trend  on  his  gouty  toe — s|)ends  his  w  hole  time  in  lecturing  on  the 
iH'auties  of  prudence !  his  opinion  goi‘s  for  law  in  the  whole  neighborhood, 
and  every  man,  woman,  ami  child  must  square  to  it. 

And  then  your  prudent  women !  from  them 

‘  Angrds  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  !’ 

A  girl,  who  is  extolled  by  her  grandmother  and  all  her  maiden  aunts  for  her 
prudence^  is  certainly  to  l)e  avoided.  She  is  the  ver}’  essence  of  primness! 
the  quiiitesm-nce  of  starch  !  A  woman  of  genuine  modesty  needs  no  arti¬ 
ficial  help  fnun  pnuleiice  ;  and  when  1  see  one,  who  is  so  very  particular,  I 
ahvays  8US|H'ct  the  ‘  nakt‘dness  of  the  land.’  J^uch  a  woman  ever  shows 
what  is  upj»ermost  in  her  miiul.  She  is  ever  suspecting  evil,  for  she  is  con¬ 
scious  of  it  in  her  own  heart.  Ir^he  is  si'iisihle  of  her  weak  principles,  and 
»e€*ks  to  guaril  them  by  artifice.  Her  w  hole  nioilesty  consists  in  externals. 
She  is  a  white- washed  sepulchre,  and  I  nee  d  net  say  what  is  within. 
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III. 

As  for  Amiability,  it  is  orten  but  another  name  for  stupidity.  It  is  a  no^- 
tive  virtue,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  a  virtue.  When  a  man  lias  no  spirit, 
or  is  too  indoleiit  to  be  irritable,  be  is  styled  amiable,  par  ticeUence. 

There  never  was  a  man  of  genius,  whom  the  world  would  style  amiable. 
Honaparte — Milton — Byron — Scott — were  all  irritable;  and  tbougli  the  latter 
in  a  grf;at  measure  subdued  bis  natural  feelings,  yet  it  reipiired  bis  constant 
einleavors  to  keep  the  master}’.  And  here  let  it  be  rememlierctl,  I  am 
speaking  of  men’s  natural  feelings,  and  not  of  a  state  of  mind  which  may  Ik) 
brought  on  by  jirinciple. 

It  is  thought  to  be  great  praise,  to  call  a  lady  amiable.  But  I  do  not  so 
consider  it.  In  nine  cas4*s  out  of  ten,  wln^re  there  is  an  np|K‘arance  of 
amiability,  it  results,  rather  from  a  state  of  inanity,  than  the  actual  presence 
of  any  good  ipiality.  A  woman,  who  is  never  angry  is,  in  vulgar  parlance — 
soft.  She  is  easy — gentle — good-natured,  and  if  half  the  world  should  tum¬ 
ble  about  her  ears,  she  w’ould  probably  smile  as  sweetly  as  ever.  She  is 
never  otf  her  guard!  Not  she !  Such  people  may  please  for  a  while,  but 
they  soon  tire. 

Heavens  and  earth  !  Who  can  l)ear  to  sec  a  person  forever  in  the  same 
state  of  mind?  Who  would  not  rather,  at  some  times,  hear  a  shriek  or 
scream,  than  sec  the  same  simpering  smile  ?  My  friend,  Tcm  Longley,  has 
the  most  amiable  wife  in  existence.  One  day  Tom,  w  ho  has  the  gout,  un¬ 
dertook  to  hobble  down  cellar  to  draw'  some  beer;  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
he  fell  from  top  to  bottom.  As  he  lay  there,  groaning  in  agony,  his 
afTectionatc  wife  ran  to  the  door,  and  cried,  ‘My  dear,  have  you  bn)ken  the 
pitcher?’  ‘  No,’  was  the  reply,  ‘  but  I  will,’  and  immediately  snuished  it  into 
a  thousjind  pieces.  Who  blames  him  ? 

No :  no :  it  is  no  praise  to  say  that  a  woman  is  nalundly  amiable.  You 
may  be  sure  she  is  of  small  capacity,  and,  my  life  on  it,  she  is — (I  xcUl  say  it) 
— a  slattern ! 

But  do  not  suppose  that  these  remarks  arc  intended  to  prove,  that  a  turbu¬ 
lent,  scolding  woman  is  a  desirable  comj)anion.  All  that  is  intended,  is,  that 
those  dispositions,  which  are  naturally  the  most  unamiable,  when  |)ro|)crly 
regulated,  are  the  most  lovely  and  desirable.  They  possess  all  the  warmth — 
generosity,  and  deep  feeling  of  our  nature,  but  schooled  and  disciplined  by 
principle.  And  if  at  times  they  o’erleap  their  boundaries,  and  will  rush 
headlong  into  error,  it  show’s  a  well  of  doc|i — strong — deathless  feeling;  and 
this  more  than  comj)ensatcs. 

Then  let  not  those,  w’ho  are  troubled  w'ith  ciuick,  imtable  feelings,  envy 
those  of  an  opposite  character.  They  are  more  than  cofnpensate<l  by  the 
thought,  that  they  have  feelings  of  w’liich  the  othe!*s  arc  entirely  ignorant ; — 
let  them  rather  seek  to  regulate  and  restrain  them — let  them  rememlwr  that 
the  best  soils  are  those,  w  hose  natural  productions  are  the  w  ildest  and  most 
unprofitable  ; — let  them  remember  that  though  a  lovely  disposition  may  Ik; 
made  of  the  most  ungovernable  temper,  yet  those  w  ho  are  destitute  of  such 
feelings  can  only  be  remarkable  for  tlieir  insipidity. 

He  who  has  a  violent  temper  will  ofleii  l)c  hurried  into  actions  wirn'h,  in 
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liirf  calmer  iiiomeiiis,  lie  would  have  looked  upon  with  horror;  he  will  otleii 
Biifl’er  in  the  conBciimsnewj  that  he  is  the  slave  of  his  own  passions  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  resisted,  they  will  render  his  <?xisteiice  a  curse  to  himself,  and  a 
fioiirrc  of  iinhnpjiiiiess  to  his  friends.  Hut  when  pro|K'rly  regidated,  and 
rightly  <lin*rred,  they  will  prove  a  greater  hlessing  than  earth  can  ever  give, 
l/ike  guardian  angels,  they  will  assist  him  in  the  warfare  of  life,  and  when 
the  nM*Ksenger  of  ileath  may  stand  at  his  door,  they  will  direct  him  from  the 
ik’enes  of  this  world  without  fear  or  sorrow,  for  they  have  liecoine  lixed  with 
an  alitsirhing — inUmse  aflection  on  the  hrighter  scenes,  and  nioiv  enduring 
plea'jun.'s  of  anot!i«T. 


"IMie  education  of  the  sentient,  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
intellectual  part  of  man.  H'he  one  cannot  1h!  brought  to  fjiil  p(*rfectiou 
sepanitc  from  the  other.  The  understanding  is  too  slothfnl  to  exert  itself, 
it  must  lie  hronght  into  exercise  hy  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  passions. 
Rnt  if  llies<;  are  depnived  and  corrupt,  bow  can  tlioir  influence  be  happy? 
The  effiTt  of  the  passions  on  the  understanding  lias  been  compared,  to  that 
of  the  winds  on  a  ship  at  sea  ; — by  their  genial  infliUMiees,  it  may  be  wafled 
gently  on  its  conrsi*  and  safely  arrive  at  its  harbor; — But  when  they  are  ex¬ 
cited  and  liowl  in  the  storm, — that  noble  ship,  IxTcfl  of  mast  and  helm — 
sliattenul  and  lorn  by  the  waves  of  tlie  sea,  is  biirric'd  forward  into  unknown 
H'gions  of  beat  and  <*old,  till  she  is  lost  in  the  eddies  and  ipiicksands,  or 
wrecki'd  on  some  distant  and  unknown  shore  ! 

‘ 'riie  affections,’  to  us(;  the  lM\*intifnl  comparison  of  another — ‘are  to  the 
sold,  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body.  They  send  forth  their  treasures  with  a 
vigor  not  less  powerful,  tlioiigb  not  material,  throughout  the  intellectual  man, 
stri'iigtliening  and  nonrisliing,  and  again  receive  those  treasures  to  them- 
rndves,  enlargetl  by  the  efleet  of  their  own  operations.’  But  if  the  fountain 
is  corrupt,  will  it  give  energy  and  strength  to  the  whole  system  ?  No;  send¬ 
ing  its  putrid  watei*s  into  every  part  of  the  stnietnre,  it  will  enervate  the 
whole,  till  all  is  |>oisoniMi  and  sinks  in  corrnption.  The  state  rif  degradation 
to  whirli  sneli  bright  and  noble  geniuses,  as  Byron — Savage  and  Sheridaii 
have  Slink,  is  hut  too  painful  an  evidence,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  passions 
may  enervate  the  understanding. 

Are  truth  and  goodness  less  congenial  to  the  mind  than  error? — then  why 
are  not  the  same  means  taken  to  inenlcatc  them  ? — Why  is  there  no  education 
for  the  p.'Lssions,  ns  well  as  the  intellect  7 — Why  are  not  the  affections  cultiva¬ 
ted  and  watched  over,  from  the  fust  il^uvnings  of  infancy  to  age  ? 

But  let  no  one,  who  is  ignorant  of  man’s  moral  stnietnre,  ntteinpt  to  regu¬ 
late  iLs  intricate  inaeliiuery.  l^ct  the  ignorant  and  imskilfnl  attempt  to 
cnltivalo  the  intellectual  pow'ers ;  the  injuries  there  sustained  may  he 
nanedied,  tin*  *  gi*owiiig  tree  w  ill  soon  closi'  over  the  w’ound,’  and  floiirish  as 
finely  ns  ever; — hut  tlie  nffeetions! — the  deep  fountain  of  life  within  us! — 
let  no  unskilful  hand  set‘k  to  regulate  them,  for  a  mistake  once  made  is  fatal . 
Those  watei*s  once  poisoned,  may  never  again  !»e  purified  ! — The  affections 
may  U'  led  hy  a  silken  cord,  hut  the  wiseloin  of  ages  can  never  drive  them 
into  tlie  right  direction. 
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'rhc  piaeruc  of  thi  Locusts.  :nr> 

V. 

Wo  liave  been  placed  in  tliis  world  for  the  nttainineiit  of  certain  pur]>oses. 
The  true  secret  of  happiness  is,  to  discover  what  these  are.  Nor  should 
those  tie  esteemed  fanatics  and  madmen,  who  make  this  a  grand  object  of 
their  lives. 

Were  man’s  views  confined  to  this  world,  he  is  so  sin>erior  to  all  around 
him, 'that  pride  and  vanity  w'ould  l)e  his  ruling  principles.  liut  when  he 
studi(*s  himself  in  com|)arison  with  his  Maker — when  in  view  of  his  ow  n' 
imperfei*tions,  he  reflects  on  the  character  of  an  ALMiCfiiTV  — he  feels 

a  painful, — an  oj)pn?ssivc  sense  of  his  own  littleness.  ‘  To  him’ — says 
Ikicon — ‘  the  world,  with  men  upon  it,  will  not  si'em  much  other  than  an 
ant  hill,  w  here  some  ants  carry  corn,  some  carry  their  young,  and^  some  go 
empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dust.’  ‘  What  [  know’ — were  the 
dying  words  of  La  Place — ‘is  definite,  what  I  do  vot  know,  is  infinite.’  It 
was  a  comimrison  of  himself  w  ith  his  3Iaker,  that  caused  Newton,  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  poetically  beautiful,  as  it  was  philosophically  true,  to  comjmre 
himself  to  a  little  child  playing  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth. 

If  man,  with  all  his  imperfections  and  w'eaknes8<?s,  is  worthy  our  conshl- 
eration,can  it  he  useless,  or  uninteresting  to  employ  ourselves  in  contemplating 
the  character  and  works  of  Him  who  is  Eternal!  •  Man  will  Ik?  happy,’ 
says  Caspar  Spurt/heim,  ‘  wdien  he  confines  himself  to  understand  the  law's 
of  his  Creator,  and  to  find  out  the  means  of  putting  them  into  execution.’ 

Nor  is  it  any  evidence  of  genius  to  condemn  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
Divine  Providence,  as  umh.'serving  and  unworthy  the  attention  of  men. 
This  has  not  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  suhlime  geniuses  that  have  ever 
lived.  Earth’s  brightest  gems — the  fairest  and  noblest  of*  our  race,  have  lieeii 
those  who  have  esteemed  such  studies  wortliy  their  deepest  attention.  So 
thought  31  ikon,  when  he  said — 

‘  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crablK*d,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.’ 


T  II  E  P  L  A  C  I^  E  ()  V  T  II  E 


LOT  V  STS. 


And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the  lands  of  Egypt,  and  settled  in  all  the  coasts  of 
Egypt ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail 
had  left. — fir.NESis. 

Then  Moses  spoke  to  Egypt’s  king — 

Let  now’  my  people  go  ! 

Their  days  of  slavery  arc  o’er — 

Jehovah  w’ills  it  so — 

Provoke  not,  then,  his  fearful  ire, 

Else  famine,  plague,  and  teinj>e8t  dire, 


A 


The  Pla^r  of  the  Ijocusti, 

• 

Shall  fiwrop  and  desolate  thy  realuia, 

And  ye  in  dust  ahalt  bow  ! 

Hast  yet  to  learn  that  Heaven’s  King 
Is  mightier  than  thou  ? 

Already  hast  thou  seen  the  blight 
That  speaks  the  vastness  of  his  niiglit. 

Send  Israel  hence — if  ye  refuse, 

Hy  tills  anointed  wand, 

1  'll  summon,  on  a  mighty  v/ind. 

Great  locusts  to  the  land — 

Nor  growing  plant,  nor  herb,  nor  tree, 
Where’er  their  course  hos  been,  shall  lie  ! 

Pharaoh  rcfus«‘d — the  rod  was  swayed  ! 

The  far  stretched  plain  grew  hushed 
In  silence  dead — quick  the  hot  blast 
In  reckless  fury  rushed — 

Rurning  and  dry,  from  Paran’s  sand, 

Ki|N*  with  a  plague,  it  swept  the  land  ! 

All  day  that  parching  wind  prevailed  ; — 
Far  in  the  hazy  red, 

Silent  and  dim,  the  sun  looked  down 
Upon  earth's  turmoil  dread  ; 

And  with  the  morning’s  brazen  glow. 
Darkling  afar  loomed  Egypt’s  foe  ; 

As  rush  the  shadowy  mist  along,  . 

When  sweeps  the  tem|>e8t  by — 

Black  as  the  Hying  clouds  that  hang 
The  midnight  thund’rous  sky, 

When  ceases  the  fierce  lightning’s  glare — 
Drear  as  the  regions  of  despair, — 

That  mighty  swarm  rose,  tier  on  tier. 
Veiling  the  blood-red  sun, 

The  mountain’s  tremble,  as  with  fear — 

The  forest  shook  ;  as  dun. 

Widespread,  and  dtmsc,  they  onward  rolled 
As  the  dark  thunder  clouds  unfold. 

The  sylvan  walks,  the  shadowy  grove. 

By  Nilus’  wandering  stream, 

Where  Egypt’s  maids  were  wont  to  rove, 
When  eve  stoic  like  a  dream 
O’er  the  calm  earth — W’here  many  a  bloom 
And  flower  exhaled  their  sweet  jierfumc 

In  happier  times,  Upon  the  air — 

Where  dwelt  tlie  bird  and  bee  ; — 

Where  golden  fruits  hung  ripe  and  rare 
From  many  a  bending  tree — 

'I’he  palm  that  wooed  to  its  retreat, 

The  weary  ma:i.  when  noon’s  dead  heat 
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A  Thrilling  Incidtnt. 

Quivered  upon  the  arid  rock —  • 

The  pluiiu’  wheat  and  grain, 

Late  waving  in  tlic  gentle  winds 
That  sigh’d  o’er  J>elta’8  plain, 

Were  withered  up — and  vale  and  bower 
Lay  all  despoiled  of  their  rich  dower. 

Earth  lay  disrobed  of  her  bright  green. 

No  wild  bird’s  gladdening  strain. 

Was  heard  within  these  dreary  realms 
Wliere  solitude  held  reign. 

The  land  lay  desolate  and  bare — 

The  shade  of  Death  hung  hovering  there. 

UOLL.4. 


A  T  II  R  I  L  L  I  N  G  I  N  C  I  I)  E  N  T  . 

BY  WILLIAM  COMSTOCK. 

It  wils  one  of  those  pleasant  mornings  in  early  Summer  which  liave  lieen 
80  often  tiescriheth  but  which  can  be  only  enjoyed  fully  when  the  mind  is 
comparatively  at  case — when  our  reflections  are  of  an  agreeable  nature,  and 
we  arc  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  To  a  man  of  |>erfect  inrtocence  the  world 
is  an  Eden  ;  and  the  Paradise  of  Adam  only  lost  its  charms  when  guilt  hail 
entered  its  hordei*s.  In  the  strong  and  figiimtivc  language  of  the  East,  we 
are  told  in  scripture  that. our  primitive  parents  wei*e  driven  from  the  ganlen 
by  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword.  But  every  child  of  Adam  has  it  in  his 
power,  so  long  os  ho  continues  in  innocence,  to  dwell  in  the  Garden  of  Edeu. 
The  whole  world  would  be  a  paradise  to  an  immaculate  being;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  heart  is  pure  and  the  disposition  is  lK*ncvoIent,  the  iK'auties  of 
Nature  are  enjoyed  with  a  relish  of  w'hich  the  man  of  ‘  .stratagems  ami 
spoils,’  knows  nothing.  In  vain  docs  the  busy  and  intriguing  politician,  the 
mere  man  of  business,  or  the  mechanical  writer,  denounce  and  revile  tho9<^ 
fictitious  narratives  which  represent  nature  as  it  should  be — whicrh  dwell 
upon  those  traits  of  character  that  proclaim  our  relationship  to  angels — and 
which  evince  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  creation.  In  vain  do  those  w  ho  pos.ses8  no  taste  for  anything  higher  than 
the  onlinary  concerns  of  this  w'orking  day  world,  assume  a  mulish  superior¬ 
ity  to  fancy  and  sentiment.  The  popular  ta.ste  w  ill  never  go  with  them. 
You  can  see  a  horse  at  any  time  ;  but  a  fairy  or  a  mermaid  is  a  curiosity, 
and  jM'ople  like  to  hear  a  de.scription  of  it.  Well  would  it  be  for  those  wlio 
talk  of  ‘mawkish  sentiment’  and  ‘  silly  love  stories,’  if  they  posscsscid  the 
singleness  of  heart  and  the  8im[)licity  of  character  reciuired  to  appreciate 
genuine  w’orks  of  the  imagination  as  they  deserve.  Jesus  Christ  taught 
principally  with  fiction.s — the  prophets  breathed  the  highest  strains  of  imag¬ 
inative  poetry — they  stretched  their  harp  strings  from  Heaven  to  earth,  and 
taught  the  spirit  to  ascend  by  them  in  a  cloud  of  melody.  Romance  and 
the  drama  are  the  salvation  of  this  country. 

4? 


A  I'hrUling  ImuUnt, 
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I  have;  sa'hI  the  nioniin^'  was  delightful.  I  was  in  the  country.  I  was 
wandering  nt  niy  leisure,  and  had  not  n  care  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  my 

iiiii),i _ rxrepfing  ii  wa*^  lhat  I  panted  for  sonic  adventure — some  aeeulent  in 

rjin-oiianee  with  llie  roinaiitie  beauty  of  the  scene.  I  could  scarcely  hope 
for  it,  as  the  country  was  tliinly  settled,  and  few  passengers  were  to  he  met 
w  ith.  All  was  silence  and  penc<‘ — save  tlie  inusii;  of  countless  numbers  of 
birds  that  junip<‘d  about  among  the  thick  leaves  of  the  green  wood,  or  the 
hollow  monimr  of  a  little  waterfall,  when  the  chrystal  tiood  tumbled  li'om  a 
shelvini:  ifick  among  the  ch*an  jiebbles  ami  stiiids  of  a  brook.  I  wandered  I 
can'd  not  whither,  lia*  til  every  step  some  new  beauty  opened  to  my  view'. 
At  length,  in  mie  of  the  most  solitary  spots  which  I  bad  visited,  I  imagined 
that  1  bean!  a  slight  hum,  as  of  a  cougregatc'd  crowd,  at  no  great  distance  ; 
and  upon  looking  ijuickly  about  me,  I  caught  sight  of  something  glittering 
through  the  trees,  whi(*h  I  knew  to  b<;  the  handiwork  of  a  human  artist,  and 
yet  I  coidd  not  immediately  determine  its  shape  nml  character.  I  walked 
fnrward  a  few  paces,  when  I  came  to  an  opening  in  the  bushes,  and  looking 
through  a  narrow'  passage  of  sonu;  length,  w  bich  divideil  the  bushes  and 
\oung  tref's,  saw  a  spaciims  green,  in  the  centre  of  w  hich  stood  a  little  church 
with  a  sn:all  stceph*.  'fhe  glittering  object  which  I  had  se(;n  was  a  gilded 
ball  on  ih(*  top  ot'  the  spin*.  I  obsi'rved  that  the  congn'gation  were  nearly 
all  assembleil.  <  )ccasionally  some  belateil  w'orshipfier  dropped  silyntly  in, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  applying  his  handkerchief  to  his  damp  forehead,  slid 
into  the  first  s(*at  that  otlered.  As  the  door  stood  w  ide  open,  I  could  see  a 
gooilly  array  of  village  bonnets — commend  me  to  a  village  bonnet — it  is 
nion*  precious  ti)  my  view  than  an  impi'rial  crown.  I  at  once  resolved  to 
go  to  meeting — not  otdy  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  pretty  village  maidens, 
but  also  becaux;  a  secret  vanity  suggested  to  my  mind  that  among  that 
asx’inbly  ot*  plain  countrymen  i  should  be  a  distinguished  p(;rsonage,  and 
could  not  tiiii  to  draw  the  melting  glance  of  many  a  blue  een  upon  mine 
own  outwanl  proportions. 

Accordingly  1  pass#  tl  up  the  natural  avenue  and  came  out  Ufion  the  green. 
Mj  feelings  were  very  poi'tical  as  I  walked  slowly  toward  the  door  of  the 
village  church.  I  enterc'd.  A  popular  pn'aeher  was  holding  forth,  and  the 
little  meeting-house  was  much  crowiled.  Several  persons  were  standing  up, 
nn<l  I  soon  discovered  that  1  must  retain  my  perpendicular  position,  ns  every 
w'at  was  crow’iled.  I,  however,  pressed  up  the  aisle,  until  I  had  gained  a 
position  w  here  I  could  have  a  tiiir  view'  of  the  faces  of  nearly  all  present.  I 
smui  |>erceived  that  I  was  an  object  of  attention.  Many  of  the  congregation 
looked  curiously  at  me,  for  I  was  a  stranger  to  them  all.  In  a  few  moments, 
howe.ver,  the  attention  of  every  one  pn'sent  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
nmitassador  of  grace,  and  1  also  lu'gnn  to  take  an  interest  in  his  discourse. 
IMie  s|s.*aker  was  thient,  and  many  of  his  flights  w'cn;  even  sublime — but 
almost  any  thing  was  calculated  to  affect  my  mind  then.  The  preacher 
s|M»ke  <if  Heaven  and  its  joys,  and  tin*  blissful  scenes  with  which  w'c  were; 
surrounded  on  every  sitle.  'fhe  music  of  the  wood  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  heath  s<*enietl  to  res|M)nd  to  his  elocpience.  I'hen  it  was  no  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  fancy  that  the  white  handeil  cri'atures  around  rne, 
with  their  |K)uting  lips  and  artless  innocence,  w’ere  lieings  of  a  higher  sphere. 


.1  ThrUlin^  Incnit/il. 
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Wliile  iiiy  foeliiigs  wore  llm^  ilividcd  between  t)ie  lioauiiod  niul  i!ie  blosi<iii':s 
of  the  two  worlds,  and  wnipt  in  a  sort  of  pootirnl  devotion,  1  iletccloil  one 
fjiir  hiss,  with  lar^e  blaok  eyes,  in  stealing  si*venil  glances  at  me  of  a  most 
animated  cbaracter.  1  need  not  descrilM*  the  sonstnions  experionceil  by  a 
yontli  wlien  the  eyes  of  a  lioautifid  woman  rest  fora  length  of  time  on  his 
countenance — ami  when  he  imagines  himself  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
her.  1  n‘turned  her  glances  with  interest,  and  threw  all  the  tenderness  into 
my  eyes  which  the  scene,  my  meditations  and  the  |»reacher's  discourse  had 
inspinal  in  my  heart.  1  doubted  not  that  the  fair  y(»img  damsel  possessed 
kindred  feelings  with  myself — that  we  were  drinking  together  of  the  fountain 
of  inspiration.  How  could  it  Ix' otherwise  ?  Sue  had  !)een  born  and  nur¬ 
tured  amid  these  wild  and  romantic  scenes — and  she  was  made  up  of 
romance,  of  poetry,  and  tend(!rness.  And  then  1  thought  of  the  purity  of 
wotnan’s  love — her  levoiion — her  trudi.  ]  inly  prayed  that  I  might  meet 
with  her  where  we  could  enjoy  a  a  sweet  interchangt;  of  sentiment.  I  thouerht 
of  Sappho — and  the  ardent  glances  of  this  young  maiden  remiiuled  me  of 
that  creature  of  passionate  affection.  I  thought  of  Worter  and  Charl»)tte, 
and  could  not  dou!)t  that  the  village  maiden  and  myself  wc're  eapabh*  of 
enjoying  ecpial  transpt)rt  in  each  other’s  society.  Her  glaiici's  continiK'd — 
several  times  our  eyes  met.  My  heart  ached  with  raptun'.  At  length  thcj 
benediction  was  pronounced.  1  lingenid  about  the  premises  ii/itil  I  saw  the 
dark-eyed  damsel  set  out  for  homo  alone  and  on  foot.  ‘  O  that  the  customs 
of  society  would  permit — for  we  are  surely  one  in  sold!  rruel  formality, 
that  throws  nj)  a  barrier  Ix'tween  hearts  made  for  each  other!’  Yet  I  ih  ter- 
mined  to  take  the  same  jiath.  I  followed  after  lu  r.  i^lie  looked  liehiml, 
and  I  thought  she  evinced  some  (‘motion  at  recognising  me  as  the  stranger 
of  the  day.  1  <piickened  my  pace,  and  she  actually  slacked  hers,  as  if  to  let 
me  come  uj)  with  her. 

‘Noble  young  creature  !’  thought  I.  ‘  Her  artless  and  warm  young  heart 
is  superior  to  the  shackles  of  custom  !’ 

I  at  length  came  within  a  stone’s  tlirow  of  her.  She  suddenly  halted  and 
turned  her  face  toward  me.  My  heart  swelkal  to  lairsting,  and  my  ('yes 
filled  with  t(3ars  of  rapture  and  tenderness.  I  reached  the  spot  when;  she 
stood.  She  began  to  speak,  and  I  took  ofi*  my  hat  as  if  doing  reverence  to 
an  angel. 

‘  Arc  you  a  ])(*dler?’ 

‘No,  my  dear  girl,  that  is  not  my  occupation.’ 

‘  Well,  1  do ’nt  know,’  continued  sIk;,  not  very  hashliilly,  and  (‘yifuig  me 
steridy,  ‘  I  thought  when  I  saw  you  in  tlie  m(‘eting-house  that  you  look(‘d 
like  a  podler  who  passi'd  olf  a  pi'Wter  half  dollar  on  me,  three  W(*eks  ago; 
and  so  I  determined  to  ki'cp  my  eye  on  you.  Hrotlu’r  .fohn  has  got  home, 
,jow — and  he  says  if  he  catches  the  fellow  he’ll  wring  his  neck  for  him — 
and  I  a’ n’t  sure  but  you  are  the  good-fia’-nothing  rascal,  alb*r  all.’ 

The  bust  words  were  uttered  with  a  furious  scream.  Reader,  did  you  ev(‘r 
take  a  shower  bath  ?  Boston  Pearl. 


>I  AY  MORNING. 


Awake,  my  love,  (  come  for  you — 

The  grans  is  wet  witli  |K‘arly  clew, — 

Tlic  wild  bird  tunes  her  plaintive  voice, — 

The  night  is  gone,  all  tilings  rejoice. 

The  sun  is  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 

And  Heecy  clouds  are  floating  high  ; 

Still  is  the  watcli-dog’s  noisy  bay  ; 

Awake,  and  greet  the  blushing  day  ! 

The  morning’s  breath  is  on  the  waves. 

And  foamy  surf  the  wliilc  lieach  laves ; 

The  scented  breeze  is  fresh  and  new  ; 

Awake,  my  love,  1  come  for  you. 

Tlie  greenwood  track  is  steep  and  free. 

And  sweet  the  wild  bird’s  minstrelsy, 

Wliere  hemlocks  wave  their  shooting  leaves, 

And  spiders  spread  fantastic  wreaths. 

The  deep  blue  violet  ope’s  its  rye. 

And  drin\'  »  the  dew-drops  timidly  ; 

The  May  flow’ers  blush  a  rosy  hue. 

And  all  things  wait,  my  fair,  for  you. 

II. 
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Visit  to  CoNSTAsriNoPLE  and  Atiie.ns.  Ihj  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  U.  S.  N. 
Author  of  Ship  and  Sitore.  New'  York,  Leavitt,  Lord  ct  Co. 

This  very  interesting  volume  is  a  continuation  of  topics  and  incidents  similar, 
Ihougli  sc'parate  and  distinct,  to  those  treati'd  of  in  ^  Ship  and  Shore^  which  are 
yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers.  The  author  prefaces  his  observa¬ 
tions  by  an  apology, — and  as  we  think,  entirely  unnecessary, — *  for  any  faults  in 
style,  any  errors  in  matter,  which  they  may  contain.’  lie  remarks  that  ‘  they 
were  written  at  sea,  from  hasty  notes  takfn  at  the  places  to  which  they  refer, 
without  any  aid  from  the  observation  of  other  travellers,  or  the  assistance  of  a 
common  guide  book,  or  any  accc^ss  to  historical  records.  They  were  written  amid 
the  ciSistdess  noise  and  systematized  confusion  which  prevail  on  board  a  man-of- 
war;  the  lively  conversation  of  the  ward-room  oflicers  in  one  ear,  the  prattle  of 
the  pantry  boys  in  the  other  ;  the  echoing  tread  of  sailors  over  head  ;  on  a  table 
lashed  down  to  prevent  its  lM*ing  capsized,  in  a  chair  secured  with  lanyards 
against  the  force  of  the  ships  lurch,  and  w  itli  the  manuscript  tacked  to  its  place 
to  escape  the  faU*  of  llie  Sybilline  leaves.’  Tiiesi*,  certainly,  were  not  very  propi¬ 
tious  circuuistances  fur  a  literary  man  to  be  placed  in,  while  arranging  and  pre- 
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paring  the  inaterinl  for  t'nlightoning  and  instructing  the  general  mass  of  readers. 
But  the?  body  of  his  work  leaves  a  strong  conviction  on  the  luiiid  of  the  reader  that 
the  apology  was  altogether  gratuitous,  and  uncalled  for. 

Our  author,  it  will  l>c  r(*collecU‘d,  was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  s<|uadron, 
in  the  capacity  of  Cliapluiu  on  board  of  the  frigate  ('onstellation.  This  volume, 
as  also  that  of  *  Ship  and  Shore,'  and  still  another  which  the  author  has  in  con> 
teinplation,  is  the  result  of  his  observations  during  that  cruise.  They  are  finely 
narrated  and  ahound  in  beautiful  description.  Mis  passing  ndlections,  also,  add 
Hiiich  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  we  tliink  that  this  latter  etfort  will  lx*  equally, 
if  not  more  popular  than  the  fornuT. 

Omitting  the  preliminaries  of  his  passage  to  Constantinople,  we  give  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  visit  to  the  royal  mosques,  lie  ohserves, 

*  St.  Sophia,  a  cherished  and  noble  relic  of  othiT  lhm*s,  first  enlisted  liiir  atten¬ 
tion.  it  stands  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  ancient  By/antiiim,  riverhxiking 
the  imperial  gardens  as  they  descend^  in  varied  luxury,  to  the  wave.  We  entered 
through  a  broad  portico,  having  a  rich  Mosaic  pavement,  and  comninnicating 
with  the  interior  by  nine  large  folding  doors  Jif  brass,  wrought  into  ornamented 
relief.  On  approaching  the  centn*,  w'e  observed  no  isle,  or  choir,  or  protruding 
gallery,  to  break  the  sublime  impression  of  the  vast  whole. 

Looking  up  to  the  stupmidous  dome,  resting  in  ghximy  grandeur  iipim  the  tower¬ 
ing  strengh  of  the  sw’tn'ping  columns,  one  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  utter 
insignificance  of  his  being,  and  feels  awed  into  a  reverential  worship  of  some 
present  and  presiding  Power.  His  thoughts  ascend  as  from  the  centre  of  some 
iiollow  sphere,  where  there  is  nothing  beneath  to  coniine  them,  and  notliiiig  around 
to  detain  them  on  their  way.  No  statin*s  weep  a  smile  in  the  cloistered  twilight ; 
no  image  of  sanctity  or  sweetness  gleams  in  mockery  of  life,  upon  the  w’all  ;  liie 
eye  ranges  at  once,  unchecked  and  unconfmed,  from  the  broad  pavi'inent  up  to 
the  heaven-suspended  dome,”  and  the  impres.sion  is  of  one  dtdighted  wonder 
and  calm  solemnity. 

The  exterior  of  this  church  is  less  imposing,  ow  ing  to  the  enormous  |»iers  which 
have  been  reared  against  it,  for  its  support  in  the  convulsive  visitations  j>f  the 
earthquake  :  they  take  from  it  that  self-sustaining  aspect  which  every  edifice  of 
this  character  ought  to  possess,  ami  connect  it,  in  the  mind  of  the  s|)ectator,  too 
closely  w'ith  objects  utterly  foreign  to  the  quality  of  its  architecture.  Vet  the 
four  minarets,  in  their  lofly  and  delicate  beauty,  reli«*ve,  in  some  measure,  this 
heaviness  of  the  main  mass.  The  marble  cloisters  w'hich  surround  it  add  nothing 
to  its  stateliness  or  beauty  ;  though  indispensable  in  the  worsfiip  of  a  niusselinan, 
who  connects  an  ablution  of  his  person  wdth  the  purification  of  his  fieart.  The 
day  may  y(!t  come,  when  this  admired  temple,  which  tasked,  for  many  years,  the 
labors  of  its  ten  thousand  workmen,  the  ingenuity  of  its  hiindnul  architc>cts,  and 
exhausted  the  w’ealth  of  a  nation,  and  w  hich  has  survived  the  empire  that  gave  it 
birth,  may  return  to  the  holy  purpose  of  its  original  consecration.  It  may  yet  Ixi 
filled  with  w’orshippers,  who,  instead  of  looking  to  tfie  Prophet  of  Mecca,  w’ill  cast 
their  eyes  to  that  benevolent  Saviour  W' hose  religion  needs  no  weapons  for  its  sup¬ 
port,  but  quietly  sustains  itself  on  its  healing  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  w'<h*s  of 
a  ruined  w’orld.' 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  make  a  further  extract  from  the  chapter  from 
which  tlie  foregoing  is  taken,  hut  must  content  oursolf  witli  referring  it  to  the 
particular  attention  of  the  reader.  We  allude  to  the  readiness  of  the  Turks  to 
appropriate  funds  to  the  erection  of  churclies.  The  follow’ing  beautiful  remarks 
we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  ipioting. 

^  A  female  is  ever  impatient  of  the  careful  and  anxious  advances  through 
W'hich  p(‘rfection  is  attained.  If(‘r  imagination  mounts  at  once  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  excellence,  while  slow’ly  ascending  improvement  labors  up  the  steep 
alone.  Her  love  and  hatred  reach  suddenly  their  elevation  ;  and  will  as  ipiickly 
descend,  unless  sustained  there  by  sympathy  or  opposition.  Her  afiection,  if 
unreciprocaU’d,  w’ill  ere  long  change  its  nature  or  straiiifle  ifs«Jf;  her  anger,  if 
unrestrained,  w’ill  soon  weave  its  own  shroud,  and  l>e  it.'»eif  chief  mourner  at  the 
hear»<‘.  On  the  w’hole,  though,  she  is  quite  an  agreeable  ap[M*ndage  to  s^>ciety  ; 
1  should  reluctantly  voU-*  to  dispense  entirely  with  her  kindly  ollices.  And  8oim‘- 
tiines  1  think,  if  a  decree  of  banishment  were  to  be  pass€*d  against  her,  1  should, 
through  some  by-path  or  other,  find  my  way  to  the  jdacr  of  Ik  r  exile.  F'or  w  ho 
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would  rorimin  in  a  grardon  from  which  the  Howcrs  have  departed  ;  or  in  n  |rn)ve 
which  llif  birdM  had  forsaken  ;  or  U'lieatli  a  sky  without  one  star  toHinile  through 
its  hliie  depths  ?  No,  h't  cynics  prate  and  prattle  as  they  may,  our  existence 
here,  without  the  j)res<'nce  of  tlie  *>ther  sex,  would  Ik*  a  dark  and  cheerless  v<»id. 
The  li^ht,  the  Hiiiileri,and  affections  of  woman,  are  the  bow  of  beauty  and  promise 
that  spans  the  life  of  man  from  his  cradle  to  his  jjrave.’ 

One  more  extract,  and  our  limits  warn  us  to  close. 

‘  The  deefM'st  charm  of  w’hich  K;jina,  will*  all  its  N'auties  can  boast,  is  in  the 
prewnce  of  one,  po<*tically  known  to  the  reader  as  the  Maid  of  Athens.”  She 
rt'sides  in  a  little  col-tii^e,  in  the  borders  of  the  village,  with  every  thing  around 
her  iiiihlly  parhiking  of  the  romance  sparkling  through  her  history.  In  |h  rson 
she  is  slightly  h>rmed,  hardly  n*aching  the  medium  statun*,  and  yet  presenting 
ail  the  graces  of  a  rich  symmetry.  A  very  Hiiiall  foot  and  hand  give  u  lightness 
to  her  attitude  and  motions  ;  while  a  deep  bhu?  eye  sheds  soilness  over  the  ex¬ 
pressive  and  delicately  harmoni/ed  features  of  her  <’ace.  Her  dress  is  simple  and 
native,  iK'traying  no  vanity  ?>r  even  solicitude,  if  you  except  the  care  with  which 
the  glossv  fulness  of  <lark  hair  is  made  to  assume  the  lu*<iutiful  form  of  the  turban, 
'fhe  bridal  flowers  which  once  adorned  the.M*  locks,  have  now’  b(*eii  otUoi  renewed 
from  the  blossoming  gifl  of  the  year,  'rin*  bloom  and  vivacity  wdiich  once  colored 
in  her  cheeks,  and  gave  a  chibllikt*  sprightliness  to  her  manner,  though  still  at 
times  half  surviving  and  Isdrayed,  have  yiehied  h)  a  paler  asp«*ct,  and  a  more 
subdued  ail*.  Her  countenance,  whicli  appears  to  rev(*al  the  undisguised  How  of 
her  feelings,  has  a  minghol  expression  of  tlitfulence,  tenderness  and  sorrow.  You 
w'ould  think,  from  her  look,  that  some  portion  of  her  life  had  Ix'en  darkly  over¬ 
cast ;  that  some  hope  timdiy  cherislieil  liad  hec'H  broken;  or  that  some  m<*mory 
clung  to  her  heart,  still  pf)inling  to  e//r  that  h  id  now’  jiassi'd  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  sympathy,  and  a  |M*rception  of  her  gri»-f.  Yet  there  is  a  tone  of  chei'rlulness 
in  her  conversation,  a  |dayfulness  in  her  fancy,  that  leads  you  at  tiim  s  half  to 
iloiibt  if  there  be  any  |HTmanent  w  i’ight  upon  the  delicate*  wings  of  her  spirit. 
In  s|M*aking,  sin*  b<*conn*s  instantly  animated  ;  her  «‘yo  dilah's,  ln*r  ceiuntenance 
lightens.up,  ln*r  voice*,  w’itlneiit  losing  any  ed’its  sw’e*e*tness,  he>ce)me‘s  more  as.sured 
— e*ve*ry  look  is  full  ed*  soul  ;  wdie’ii  suelde*nly,  as  if  some*  thought,  to  which  you 
nre*  a  strange*r,  hael  sw’e*pt  tliremgh  her  breast,  she  ap|>eurs  te>  struggle  be‘twee*n  a 
curreuit  of  e*me»tiema  wlmlly  new,  anel  those*  to  W’hich  she*  had  partially  given 
utterance.  .\nel  ye*t,  the*  blushing  de'lic-acy  with  w  hich  pin*  escape's  from  this 
iimme'iitary  embarrassme  nt,  touches  yem  more  than  the  most  ( loepiently  turned 
j>erie)ds.’ 

The  Yoi’.vfj  Meiriir.n,  or  Mtinoffnnrnt  of  Children  in  regard  to  health.  IIy 
Wii.i.i  AM  Ai.cott,  e/w/Zror  #e/*  Me  Young  Man  :i  Cuide^  IJoston  :  Light 
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If  it  Im*  true,  (as  we  think  fe*w’  w’ill  eloubt.)  that  ‘mothers  and  schfKilmasters 
plant  the*  se'cels  e>f  ne*arly  all  the  gooel  anel  evil  in  the  world,’  every  work  that 
will  emlighte*!!  the  meether  upon  the  laws  eef  nature,  and  guide  her  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  eluties  she  owes  to  her  children,  should  be  ce>rdially  welcomed  by  tlie^se 
wlie>  fe*el  any  inle*rest  in  the  well-being  of  seeciety.  We  have  but  hastily  perused 
the  ab<)ve  work,  yet  think  we  can  safely  reemnmend  it  to  all  mothers,  as  a  judi¬ 
cious  aid  in  the  management  of  the  helpless  beings  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Much  has  ls‘en  said  and  written  upon  the  iiiHuence  of  woman  in  forming  the 
characl»*r  ot  the  rising  generation,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view’. 
IVrhaps  all  will  Ik*  ready  to  acknow  ledgt^^  tluonjy  the  importance  of  a  ‘  sound 
bodv,’  to  the  attainnumt  and  exercise  of  a  ‘  sound  mind  ;*  but  we  fear,  as  general 
rules  of  prartiet  y  the  de|>«*ndence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  is  too  much  over¬ 
looked.  Tin*  author  says,  ‘  this  book  contains  little  if  any  thing  new’  to  those 
who  an*  already  familiar  with  anatomy  and  piiysiology,’  yet  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  |H'ople  for  thus  prt'senting  th'j'U  so  many  itn])ortant,  yet 
simple  truths,  iif  so  c'ondeim*d  and  cheap  a  hirm,  a.s  to  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  families  in  our  community.  We  should  never  fear  having  too 
much  light  up«)n  any  point  of  duly,  and  if  we  have  a  ‘  Mother'.*  Uooky  and  the 
*  Mother  at  Home,'  wf*  should  have  the  •  Young  Mother'  aLo. 
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The  Hosto.v  Peari..  It  was  announced  a  few  weeks  since  that  tliis  paper 
would,  in  October,  be  changed  to  a  splendid  monthly.  From  its  last  nundn'r,  we 
infer  that  this  change  will  not  take  place,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  take  the  hdio  form, 
alMiut  the  size  of  the  ‘Galaxy,’  immediately.  Mr.  If.  Hastings  Wii.d  will  Ih' 
associated  with  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Pray,  Junior,  in  the  editorial  management.  We 
are  pleasi‘d  to  hear  of  this  arrangement,  because  the  already  Iiigh  reputation  of 
the  Pearl  will  thereby  bt‘  greatly  enhanced.  Mr.  Weld’s  productions  will  give  a 
zest  to  any  publication.  The  Editor  remarks  that  ‘  the  contents  will  be  varied, 
and  contain  original  con*ributions,  scdections  from  late  publications,  literary  no¬ 
tices,  and  indepmident  comments  upon  passing  events,  the  drama,  and,  in  a  word, 
whatever  may  propi'rly  be*  embraced  in  a  publication  w’hich  disclaims  party  poli¬ 
tics.’  The  subscription  price  will  be  three  dollars  per  annum,  in  ndrance. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

OsE  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  first  numl>er  of  the  Eastern  Magazine 
w'as  laid  btTore  the  public.  In  the  original  Prospectus  it  was  stattMl  that  the 
*  work  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,’  and  it  was  commenced 
wdth  a  firm  reliance  on  the  liberality  and  intelligence  of  our  citizens.  I’hat 
experiment  has  succeeded  beyond  anticipation,  giving  the  strongest  evidence  of 
W'hat  was  then  predicted,  that  nothing  was  wanting  ‘  but  literary  enterprise,  and 
the  concentration  of  genius  and  taste,’  to  ensure  success. 

Five  numbers  of  this  Magazine  were  issued  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Matilda  P.  Carter  whose  protracted  and  increasing  ill  Kealtii  compt  lled  her  to 
commit  the  charge  into  the  hands  of  the  present  editor.  ‘  With  a  pillow  for  her 
desk,  and  an  aching  head  and  tremulous  hand  to  direct  her  efforts,’  she  cculd  not 
perform  the  duties  devolving  on  the  situation  to  her  ow’n  satisfaction.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  w’ould  be  unreasonable  to  ex|)ect  any  further  apology. 

In  December  last,  we  entered  upon  the  task  of  conducting  a  peFmdical  w'ithout 
experience,  but  w’ith  the  expectation  of  receiving  increased  assistance  in  our 
efforts.  In  this  respect  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  editorial  career,  our  course  has  been  cheered  and  [irospi'red  by 
constant  proofs  of  a  growing  literary  taste  in  the  community,  and  that  disi>osition 
to  lighten  its  labors,  which  w’o  had  no  reason  to  anticipate.  We  made  no  prom¬ 
ises,  but  to  use  our  best  endeavors,  w  ith  the  aid|of  others,  to  presmit  a  publication 
which  would  be  generally  acceptable.  That  this  pledge  has  been  redeemed,  we 
feel  confident,  when  wre  bear  in  mind  the  success  that  has  attended  us,  and  W’e 
again  renew  it  with  the  ardent  hope  of  a  still  greater  degree  of  success. 

The  present  number  closes  the  volume,  and  the  next  W’ill  appear,  according  to 
a  previous  announcement  of  an  arrangement  which  had  Ixm  eflected’  w’ith  the 
Proprietor  of  the  ‘  Portland  Magazine,’  under  the  title  of  ‘The  Maine  Monthly 
Magazine,’  a  prospectus  of  w’hich  may  be  found  on  the  cover.  To  those  who 
have  aided  us  with  their  contributions,  w’e  again  render  our  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments,  and  request  a  continuance  of  their  favors.  From  our  subscriln'rs,  we 
hope  for  a  renewal  of  approbation,  by  a  continuance  of  their  patronage,  and  that 
they  may  use  their  exertions  to  induce  others  to  increase  our  list. 

CHARLES  GILMAN. 
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Tho  following  ii  lli**  closing  iiddri  Bs  of  out  friend  Mrs.  Stepiif.^s  to  the  readers 
and  patrons  of  the  *  I'orti.a.mi  Magazixe.’ 

Wiir.?»  the  Portland  Magazine  was  established,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Proprietors  to  enlarge  and  improve  it,  in  every  possible  manner,  whenever  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  permit  of  an  amendment  of  its  original  plan.  Late  events 
have  so  combined,  that  a  change  in  the  title,  together  w’ith  an  increase  in  the 
quantity,  as  w’ell  as  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  its  pages,  can  now  be 
effected  with  advantage  to  the  work,  and  we  hope  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
our  readers. 

After  the  present  month  our  Periodical,  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  Ik*  published  simultaneously  in  this  city  and  in  liangor,  by  Edward 
SU'phens,  and  by  Duren  iV  Thatcher,  under  the  title  of  the  Maine  Monthly 
Magazine.  Sixteen  pages  will  be  added,  and  other  alterations  made,  for  the 
jiarticulars  of  which  we  would  refiT  our  readers  to  the  Prospectus  on  the  cover. 

It  has  long  lieen  our  desire  to  throw  off  the  cares  of  the  press,  and  to  devote 
our  attention  exclusively  to  miscellaneous  writing.  This,  together  with  a  deter- 
ininatioirtoyravel  during  some  portion  of  the  ensuing  season,  has  induced  us  to 
resign  the  supervision  of  tlie  Magazine  to  another.  That  department  which  is 
exclusively  editorial,  therefore,  will  devolve  on  Charles  Gilman,  Esq.,  who  is  the 
pres«»at  able  editor  of  the  Eastern  Magazine.  That  we  believe  him  to  be  highly 
capable  of  doing  cn*dit  to  tJie  olfice,  is  proved  by  our  willingness  to  resign  into 
liis  hands,  at  a  time  when  our  success  in  the  work  is  deeply  excited.  We  W'ish 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  in  v,  ithdrawing  our  name  from  the  cover,  and 
using  it  only  over  such  jiapers  as  are  e.xclusively  our  own,  we  shall  by  no  means 
diminish  our  interest  in,  or  our  hiliors  for  the  Majrazinc  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  our 
usual  quantity  of  miscellany  will  appear  in  its  pages,  and  during  our  proposed 
absence  we  shall  regul  arly  r.»rres|)ond  for  it.  That  this  arrangement  will  meet 
with  general  approbation,  we  confidently  hope  and  believe,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
only  way  in  whicli  a  Peritulical,  entirely  worthy  of  New  England,  can  Ik?  formed 
from  the  materials  in  our  power.  Our  pi'rsonal  solicitude  for  its  success  will 
induce  ns  to  extra  exertiim,  and  while  the  talents  of  this  and  other  States  are 
concentrated  in  its  pages,  we  cannot  doubt  the  coo|K*ration  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  our  city.  Wo  render  our  warm  thanks  to  our  contributors.  Thus 
far  they  have  sustained  \in  in  our  endeavors  to  promote  tlie  literature  of  our  State 
generously  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  now  exert  themsolv'cs  to  exalt 
a  work  which  will  he  mor<*  d«‘.servrtig  ef  encouragement,  and  doubtless  far  more 
extensively  rirrulat«'d.  To  one  and  nil  we  render  our  thanks,  ami  hope  to  meet 
with  th<*ir  elfusions  in  tin*  pag<*s  of  tin'  iinprovetl  work. 

In  closing,  we  must  reque.st  our  siib.-icrihcrs  to  excuse  us  that  we  liave  been 
unable  to  contribute  our  usual  quantity  to  the  pages  of  the  pn'sent  number. 
During  tiie  lime  in  which  wo  hav^  endeavoretl  to  minister  to  their  pleasures,  we 
have  never  claimed  their  indulgetice,  except  in  cases  of  indisposition.  Now  wo 
are  certain  tlu'y  will  excuse  when  they  h'arn  that  it  is  with  dillicultv  the  [iresent 
short  article  is  propanol  ;  and  that  we  are  utt<*rly  incapable  of  finishing  the  sheets 
of  manuscript  intended  for  this  number,  which  have  been  lying  a  full  week  in  a 
rough,  half-formed  state,  upon  our  table,  where  we  shall  he  obliged  to  leave  tliem 
to  their  fate,  for  the  present  month,  depending  on  our  friends  to  fill  the  pages 
nsually  allotted  to  us,  and  promising,  should  our  lu'alth  In*  restored,  to  atone  for 
our  present  deficieiiry,  in  the  July  nuinbt'r  of  the  Maine  Monthly. 


ANN  STEPHENS. 


